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‘Don't Be an April, Fool 


An Editorial 


HIS is the week that is sup- 

posed to be dedicated to the 
granddaddy of all unconscious 
comedians — the fellow who lets 
himself be taken in by the practical 
jokester. Why April First ever got 
this prankish reputation would 
take an anthropologist to answer, 
for the All Fools’ Day tradition runs far back into 
folklore, legend, and even religion. In Scotland they 
call those who get caught “April Gowks.” That’s 
Scotch for cuckoo, because a cuckoo hasn’t sense 
enough to know its own nest. 

But while human cuckoos may be funny, we re- 
serve our admiration for the chap who sees through 
the tricks and acts accordingly. They tell a story 
about the great scientist Agassiz, whose biology 
students.at Harvard decided to take him for a ride. 
They went to great pains to construct an insect that 
no man had ever seen. They took the thorax of one 
species, the wings of another, the legs of a third, and 
the antennae of a fourth. They glued them together 
and brought the result to the professor, innocently 
inquiring what the specimen might be. Agassiz 
looked at it a moment and grinned. “Gentlemen,” 
he said, “this is a rare species called the humbug.” 

Of all varieties of April Fools, the most pitiable 
is the one who fools himself. And in a time when 
the world’s atmosphere is peculiarly full of bunk, 
and young people are liable, though inexperience, to 
take for gospel any kind of dope, it behooves us to 
keep our eyes wide open and not to fill our minds 
with wishful thinking. 

What do the young men and women of America 
really believe about their chances in the world ahead 
of them? It isn’t always easy to find out. But recently 
the American Youth Commission made a survey of 
a cross-section of American young people, personally 
interviewing 13,528 residents of the state of Mary- 
land between the ages of 16 and 25, who were scien- 





tifically selected to represent each sex, age group, 
race, religious affiliation and economic group among 
the twenty million young people in the United States, 
They got answers to many important questions. 

Of these young people, about one third were stil] 
in school, while two thirds were in the labor market, 
that is, they had, or were trying to get, jobs. Of this 
group, 61 per cent had full-time work, 9 per cent 
part-time, and 30 per cent were altogether unem- 
ployed, many of whom had never had full-time work. 
A large proportion admitted they were not actively 
seeking work, and seemed resigned to being perma- 
nently jobless. 

Of those who were employed, 17 per cent consid- 
ered themselves greatly underpaid, and 29 per cent 
slightly underpaid. But the chief complaint of many 
was that they were in “dead-end” unskilled and semi- 
skilled jobs, and saw no hope of further advancement. 
When asked what work they would like to do, almost 
two thirds wanted professional or technical work, 
or office and sales jobs. 

These are discouraging facts which cannot be 
remedied by individual action. But many of these 
young people are fooling themselves into believing 
that the pastures on the other side of the fence are 
greener, and that they would be happy if only they 
could get into a pleasant “white-collar” job. In short, 
there is a general scorn for industrial and farming 
work which requires physical labor. 

Young people who make a really persistent effort 
to acquire valuable skills and are not afraid of stren- 
uous activity have by far the best chances today. 
Scholastic publishes frequent articles, including that 
by Mr. Burt and the interview with Miss Holmes in 
this issue, and the regular Vocational Department, 
giving young people practical suggestions on how to 
fit themselves for economic independence. Their task 
is not easy. But those who refuse to give in to the 
prevalent philosophy, “There are no more opportuni- 
ties,” are those who get the jobs. 
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‘| “HE Fullers named their son 
Philip after his maternal 
grandfather. That was an er- 

ror in judgment because the time 

came when the name Phil Fuller 
aroused chuckles and snickers 
among the pleasure-loving faces_of 
the countryside. At the age of one 

Phil had practically settled upon red 

as the best color for hair. Sometime 

in his third year the truth was estab- 
lished that he was left - handed. 

When given something he did not 

want he threw it away with violence. 

This act seemed to set up pleasura- 
ble emotions in his young soul. His 
simple face widened into a grin and 
before long he was heaving things 
around for the sheer love of heaving. 

At four Phil sprouted a genuine 
freckle on his nose, the forerunner of 
a bumper crop, and even his preju- 
diced mother had to admit that his 
ears were large for their age. 

The youth spent his fourth sum- 
mer in the society of a Jersey calf 
named Lily, who was tethered in the 
orchard. Phil had nothing to do ex- 
cept to throw green apples at a tree 
with his left hand, and Lily’s time 
was also her own. The child learned 
not to wince when she licked his pink 
nose with her rough tongue, and the 
calf put up with some pretty rowdy 
conduct too. Both infants cried when 
separated for the night. The tender 
attachment between Phil and Lil was 
the subject of neighborhood gossip as 
far away as the Doug Morton place 
at the bend of Squaw Creek. 

Phil had a misguided sense of hu- 
mor. It seemed to him that throwing 
things was the world’s funniest joke. 
As he picked up a stone and let it fly 
the freckles on his face arranged 
themselves into a pleasure pattern, 
his features widened and he grinned 
expansively, showing vacant spots 
where he was changing teeth. 

By this time his love for the cow 
Stable had become a grand passion. 
Horses, dogs, cats and pigs meant 
rather less in his young life than they 
do to most farm boys, but cows 
meant more. Phil attended all the 
milkings with his father, dealt out 
bran and threw down hay. He wan- 
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dered in and out among bovine legs 
without fear; hoofs, horns and teeth 
had no terrors for him. He was soon 
old enough to drive the cattle to pas- 
ture and bring them back. 

At the age of eight he was proba- 
bly the ablest red-headed cowboy 
and left-handed stone-thrower in 
Clinton Township. At this date in 
history he had drunk enough milk to 
float a battleship and thrown enough 
stones, sticks, bones, horseshoes, ap- 
ples, corncobs and baseballs to sink 
one. He was now the owner in fee 
simple of Lily’s knockkneed daugh- 
ter, Dolly. This white-faced blonde 
flapper followed Phil around with 
adoration and bieated at the barn- 
yard gate until her playmate came 
home from school. 

That fount of knowledge was Clin- 
ton Township, District No. 5, known 
locally as Tamarack School. There 
he absorbed a reasonable quantity of 
booklore and learned to pitch a 
straight ball with speed and control. 

Baseball was the great joy of Phil’s 
school years. Every spring when the 
frost came out of the ground his 
flaming head sprang up on the 
soggy field like a tulip. He had never 
learned to bat well, but he was a 
thrower of great ability and a laugh- 
er and yeller of great audibility. In 
school when asked to give the boun- 
daries of Baluchistan he could 
scarcely make the teacher hear, but 
on the diamond his disorderly con- 
duct was noted and deplored as far 
away as Grandma Longenecker’s 
cottage. 

The game uncorked his inhibitions 
and released his ego. His habitual 
shyness vanished and gave place to 
vociferous glee. He did frolicsome 
things with his feet, his arms went 
around like a windmill wheel, some- 
times he burst into what he wrongly 
believed to be song. Miss Willikans, 
the teacher, testified that Phil had 
easily the worst singing voice that 
had attended District No. 5 in her 
time — which would be nineteen 
years if she lived through this term, 
as seemed highly unlikely. 

Inevitably there came an after- 
noon in late May when Phil’s career 
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as a Tamaracker had run its course. 
He twisted a button almost off his 
new coat, whispered a graduating 
piece about Daniel Webster, took his 
books and his well-worn right-hand 
glove and went back to the cows. 

At five o’clock of the following 
morning the fourteen-year-old Phil 
became the vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the dairy department 
of the Fuller Farm. His father was 
overworked, help was scarce and ex- 
pensive and the graduate of Tama- 
rack was judged strong enough to 
handle the job. He milked all the 
cows that summer, cleaned the stalls, 
helped to get in the hay and fill the 
silo. He ran the separator, he 
churned, he carried skim milk to the 
pigs. The end of the summer found 
him a stocky lad of rather less than 
normal height but with a rank 
growth of feet, arms and ears. He 
had the complexion of a boiled beet 
and hair exactly the shade of a two- 
cent stamp. His hands were large 
and fully equipped with freckles, 
calluses, bumps, cracks, warts, 
knuckles and rough, red wrists. 

Phil could lift with one hand Dol- 
ly’s new calf, Molly, he could throw 
a ten-pound sledge-hammer over 
the hay barn, he could sing like a 
creaky pump, and he shattered all 
known speed records from the stable 
to the dining room. He was an able 
performer with the table fork as well 
as with the pitchfork. 

In September he took all these as- 
sets and liabilities and his first long 
pants and went to Branford to live 
with Aunt Mary and Uncle Phineas 
and attend high school. As he was 
winding up his affairs preparatory to 
this great adventure, it was clear 
that he had something on his mind. It 
came out one night at supper in the 
hiatus between the fifth and sixth 
ears of Golden Bantam. 

“It’s too bad they don’t keep a 
cow,” he said, apropos of nothing. 

“Oh, sakes alive, child!” mother 
exclaimed in surprise. “They 
wouldn’t want to be bothered with a 
cow.” 

Phil’s ears went red. He polished 
off his corncob and returned to the 
















Tas 
attack. “They wouldn’t need to be 
bothered much. They have no horse 
any more and there’s room in the 
barn. I could feed her and milk her 
and everything. I bet Aunt Mary 
would be glad to have lots of nice 
milk and cream. We could tie her be- 
hind the buggy and take her in with 
us.” 

“Tie who—Aunt Mary?” asked fa- 
ther with ill-timed facetiousness. 

“Dolly,” said Phil. 

A dozen objections were raised 
and disposed of. Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Phineas were consulted by 


telephone and after the first shock ~ 


they agreed to the outrageous plan. 
And thus it came about that Phil 
Fuller was the first case in recorded 
history of a boy who went to Bran- 
ford High School accompanied by a 
private and personal cow. 

During those first months of 
strangeness and homesickness, Dolly 
was his comfort and his joy, his link 
with the familiar. He brushed and 
polished that blonde cow until her 
upholstery was threadbare, pam- 
pered her with choice viands and 
clean bedding, scrubbed and white- 
washed the interior of the old barn, 
put in window sashes to give Dolly 
more sunlight and a better view. 
Often when the day was fair he led 
her around the block to take the air 
and see a little city life. 

Dolly was now in the full flush of 
her splendid young cowhood and 
home was never like this. The milk 
inspector passed her with high hon- 
ors, and doctors recommended her 
for ailing babies. Presently she was 
one of Branford’s leading citizens, a 
self - supporting twenty - quart cow 
commanding a premium of three 
cents over the market price. Phil had 
discovered his life work. 

His second great discovery did not 
come until spring. On a blustery 
March day he was out on the dia- 
mond, behind the high school build- 
ing warming up his left wing and 
chuckling over his favorite joke 
when Mr. Huckley, chemistry teach- 
er and baseball coach, came along. 

“Southpaw, eh!” he demanded. 
“Let’s see what you’ve got, Fuller.” 

Phil gave a brief exhibition of his 
wares with Dinky Doolittle holding 
the catcher’s glove. 

“Plenty of steam and good con- 
trol,” the teacher said, “and your 
footwork is terrible. Now show us 
your curve.” 

“IT haven’t got any,” Phil an- 
swered. “Nobody ever showed me 
how to pitch a curve.” 

“Somebody will now,” Mr. Huck- 
ley said. “Whether you can do it or 
not is another question.” 

That was the beginning of a beau- 
tiful friendship and a new era in the 
life of Philip Fuller. 
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After a week of such instruction, 
Mr. Huckley handed down this deci- 
sion: “You have the makings of a 
good pitcher, Phil, if you’re willing 
to learn. You have a couple of fine 
qualities and not over twenty-five or 
thirty serious faults.” 

Phil’s ears flushed with pleasure 
and embarrassment. 

“Well, maybe I can get shut of 
some of them—I mean those—faults. 
I’ve got four years to do it in.” 

“Right-o. You have good control of 
your fast one, you have a nice little 
out, and you have the worst style at 
windup these eyes have ever seen.” 

Four years of study, dairying and 
baseball, with summers of hard work 
on the farm made Phil a different 
boy—different and yet curiously the 
same. His shoulders were broader, 
his arms stronger, but he did not add 
many inches to his stature. He knew 
more mathematics, science and his- 
tory, but Latin was still Greek to 
him. Although he took on some of 
the manners and customs of his town 
contemporaries, he still had the gait 
of one walking over a plowed field. 
In time, he learned to talk with girls 
without being distressed, but as a so- 
cial light he was a flickering flame in 
a smoky chimney. He was a con- 
spicuous success on the barn floor but 
a brilliant failure on the dance floor. 
His voice changed but not for the 
better. His matin song to Dolly now 
sounded like a bullfrog. 

Though much ridiculed, he was 
universally liked and genuinely re- 
spected. On the ball field he was a 
source of low comedy to friend and 
foe because of the eccentric behavior 
of his face and feet, but in his suc- 
ceeding seasons on the mound he 
pitched the Branford High School 
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OWARD BRUBAKER is probably 

best known for his column “Of All 
Things,” which has appeared weekly in 
the New Yorker ever since that magazine 
was founded. The column is made up of 
little paragraphs of witty comment on 
the current week’s news. 

Mr. Brubaker was born in Warsaw, 
Indiana (1882). After receiving an A.B. 
degree from Indiana University he came 
to New York where his first job was in a 
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Saturday Evening Post, American Maga- 
zine, Redbook, and Country Gentleman. 
Mr. Brubaker likes to write about young 
people and he likes to write about sports. 
This combination has resulted in many 
stories as entertaining and readable as 
“The Milk Pitcher.”” He lives in Fair 
field, Connecticut. 





out of the cellar position into re. 
spectable company, into select go. 
ciety and finally, in his senior year, 
into the state championship of the 
small-town division. 

At the joyfest in the assembly halj 
in celebration of this final triumph, 
Phil was forced to make a speech. He 
fixed his eyes upon his third vest but- 
ton and informed it in confidence 
that it was Mr. Huckley who had 


. made him what he was today— 


which wasn’t so very much. 

When his turn came, the chemist 
and coach arose and told the world a 
great secret about this Phil Fuller 
who had now pitched his last game 
for dear old B. H. S. Phil, he said, 
owed his success as a pitcher to his 
having been brought up in a cow 
barn. Constant milking had devel- 
oped his forearm muscles to surpris- 
ing strength, and the knots and 
knobs on his good left hand had en- 
abled him to get a spin on the ball 
that produced his deadliest curves. 

“T therefore propose,” he said, 
“that Phil’s girl friend, Dolly, be 
elected an honorary member of the 
team.” 

This motion was seconded with a 
will and carried with a whoop, and 
Dolly became, as far as anyone could 
learn, the only cow that ever be- 
longed to a ball club. 

“Phil has told you,” Mr. Huckley 
went on, “that he got some help from 
my coaching. If so, he has chosen a 
rotten way to pay his debt. Instead 
of going to a high class and fancy cul- 
ture factory like Athens, he has de- 
cided to enter Sparta Agricultural 
College. Athens and Sparta are 
deadly enemies in athletics and some 
day Phil may use what I have taught 
him against my own alma mater. 
There is no use trying to keep Phil 
from running after the cows but this 
is a sad blow to me. I didn’t raise my 
boy to be a Spartan.” 

It was the county agricultural 
agent who had first put Sparta into 
Phil’s head. The boy had naturally 
assumed that his education would 
cease with high school, but this Mr. 
Runkleman came into Dolly’s pala- 
tial quarters one day and spoke a 
piece in favor of his own Sparta. 

“A boy who intends to be an ex- 
pert dairy farmer,” he said in part, 
“ought to learn all there is on the 
subject. You have a natural gift for 
taking care of cows, but what you 
don’t know about scientific dairying 
would fill a ten-foot shelf.” 

“That’s so,” Phil answered, “but I 
haven’t got much money.” 

“You don’t need much money. Lots 
of the boys are working their way 
through. I’ll guarantee that you get 
a job in the college dairy barn. The 
work will pay your board, teach you 
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the practical side and you’ll meet the 
nicest cows in the world.” 

This was a weighty inducement 
and one crisp day in late September 
found Phil knocking at the door of 
the higher education. He was a youth 
of five feet with fiery hair and com- 
plexion, with ears that stuck out like 
red semaphores; a homely, awkward, 
likable boy, full of hope, inexperi- 
ence, diffidence and whole raw milk. 
His only regret was that he could not 
take Dolly with him to college. 





Because of Mr. Runkleman’s 
hearty recommendation, he got his 
job in the dairy barn and he took a 
room in a house near by. His days 
sped by in a new kind of eternal tri- 
angle — boarding-house, dairy and 
classrooms—and he was happy in all 
three places. 

Sibyl Barnett Samboy, the wife of 
Kenneth Samboy, director of Sparta 
athletics, said after Phil had been in- 
troduced to her at the freshman re- 
ception: ‘““That’s the first time I ever 
shook hands with a Stillson wrench.” 

Althought he honestly intended to 
keep out of baseball, the first warm 
afternoon in March brought on an 
attack of the old spring fever. There 
was no harm, he thought, in getting 
out a ball and glove and tossing a few 
te “Spider” Coppery behind the barn 
while waiting for milking time. Be- 
fore long it was a regular practice 
among the “cowboys” to beguile 
their idle moments with playing 
catch and knocking up flies and pres- 
ently there was talk of forming a 
team to play a game with the stu- 
dents of the horticultural depart- 
ment, otherwise the “greenhouse 
gang.” 

An insulting challenge was given 
and taken and the game took place 
on a pleasant Saturday. This contest 
was held upon the old ball gro 
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Along about the fifth inning of a 
ragged ball game an uninvited guest 
appeared among the handful of spec- 
tators in the grandstand. Phil was on 
the mound at the time. 

So Mr. Samboy’s eyes were glad- 
dened by the sight of a stocky, 
freckled, red-headed southpaw who 
burned them over with power, who 
laughed from head to foot and ut- 
tered unfortunate noises. 

Samboy talked with him after the 
game, poked his nose into his past 
and urged him to try for the college 
team. 

Phil protested that he was too busy 
with his classes and his cows. It was 
a long argument, but Samboy won. 

“Report to Donnigan on Monday,” 
said the director, “and tell him I sug- 
gested that he look you over. Every 
coach has a free hand with his own 
team, you know, but if he turns you 
down let me know and I’ll give you 
a tryout on the freshman team. I'll 
speak to Professor Wetherby, if you 
like, and ask him to let you shift 
hours at the dairy while you’re try- 
ing your luck on the diamond.” 

H. B. Donnigan — “Hardboiled 
Donnigan” — had learned his trade 
under the great Tim Crowley, of the 
Eagles. Donnigan’s big-league days 
were over and he was making a liv- 
ing coaching college teams. He used 
the Crowley method and the Crow- 
ley philosophy. All ball players were 
worms and should be treated as such. 

One trouble with his policy was 
that it did not work at all. It was ru- 
mored that when his contract ex- 
pired at the end of the season Sam- 
boy would let him go. A sense of his 
failure did not improve the coach’s 
technic—or his temper. It was to this 
man-eating tiger that Samboy had 
cheerfully thrown the red - headed 
rookie from the cow barn. 

“And who let you in?” was Hard- 
boiled Donnigan’s address of wel- 
come. 

“Mr. Samboy said would you 
please look me over.” 

“All right. Tell him I’ve done it, 
and if you’re Lillian Gish I’m Queen 
Marie.” 

“I’m a pitcher—southpaw.” Phil’s 
hard-earned grammar fled in this 
crisis. “I was pretty good in high 
school.” 

“Oh, all right, stick around,” said 
the testy coach. “When I get time, I'll 
see if you’ve got anything.” 

He seemed to forget all about Phil 
—who had not the slightest objec- 
tion. The boy had a bad case of stage 
fright, partly from Donnigan’s ill- 
nature, but more from the immensity 
of the empty stadium. He had almost 
made up his mind to sneak back to 
his beloved cows when he realized 
that he was being addressed. 

““ _-y, you—carrots—come out to 


the box and pitch to the batters.” 
Donnigan took his place behind the 
plate. “Murder this guy,” he mut- 
tered to Risler, a senior and the cap- 
tain of the team. 

Risler murdered, instead, the 
bright April sunshine in three brutal 
blows. The old miracle had happened 
again. The moment Phil took hold of 
the ball and faced the batter he for- 
got his fears, he remembered only 
that throwing a baseball was the 
greatest fun in the world. 





“Hey, wipe that grin off your 
map,” yelled the coach. “What do 
you think this is, a comic opery?” 

Phil controlled his features with 
an effort while two more batters 
showed their futility. Donnigan 
handed his catcher’s glove to 
“Swede” Olson. 

“Gimme that stick,” he growled. 
“You birds belong in the home for 
the blind!” 


There were two serious mistakes.: 
that Phil could make in this crisis - 


and he made them both without de- 
lay. He struck out Hardboiled Don- 
nigan and he laughed. Of course he 
knew better than to ridicule the 
coach, but there was something ir- 
resistible about the way Donnigan 
lunged for that last slow floater. 

“All right, now you’ve had your 
stuff, get out!” yelled the offended 
professional. “And stay out. I can’t 
monkey with a guy who won’t take 
his work serious. Laugh that off.” 

A few snickers were thrown after 
the defeated candidate, but the play- 
ers knew what Donnigan had com- 
mitted a manager’s unpardonable sin 
of turning down a promising recruit 
on a personal grudge—and he knew 
that they knew. 

As for Phil, he left the stadium 
with genuine relief. The more he saw 
of Donnigan, the better he liked cows. 

(Continued on page 36) 











“So You're Thinking of Advertising?” 


OCATIONAL experts say that 

nearly 85% of us work at jobs 

that are unsuited to our par- 
ticular abilities. That is one big rea- 
son why so many people fall short 
of the success which they seek. 

This article will attempt to offer 
some practical advice to young peo- 
ple considering the advertising busi- 
ness as a possible future career. We 
often hear people say they’d like to 
have a chance to get into advertising 
because (1) everybody says there’s 
a lot of money in it; (2) it’s a lot of 
fun, and not too hard work; (3) “I 
think I have a natural flair for 
writing.” 

Well, these all sound like good 
reasons. Let’s look at each one of 
them a little more closely. First, let’s 
take the money question. There is a 
good living in advertising for those 
who have the qualifications and the 
will to work out a hard apprentice- 
ship. It has been my observation, 
however, that the important money 
does not rush at you with anything 
like express train speed. But we’ll 
get down to comparative wage scales 
later. 


Luck and the Ladder 


First, there’s the all important 
question of getting a start—a chance. 
This is a tough hurdle to get over. 
Just remember this. Nearly everyone 
else had to get their foot in there, 
somewhere, some time, before they 
could start climbing. Use all the 
letters you can get to men in the 
business—and learn to write a good 
one yourself. We may be blasphem- 
ing the great American Horatio Alger 
Tradition, but luck plays a far 
greater part in giving us the breaks 
than most successful men are apt to 
acknowledge. 

A word about interviews. Don’t 
give to a prospective employer the 
reasons which you and I have been 
discussing here in the back room. 
When he asks you why you want to 
enter the advertising world, tell him 
this: “Because I like to sell things... 
or methods... or services. I get a 
kick out of that. And I think that I 
can put this urge to work by starting 
with a first-rate advertising agency 
—like yours.” 

One of the best wedges we know 
of is a record of actual selling ex- 
perience. The agency with which we 
happen to be connected has a very 
spongy spot in its corporate heart for 
writers who have worked in depart- 
ment stores for example. Its Presi- 
dent was a former Advertising & 


By Stanley Burt 


Publicity Director for one of the 
largest stores in America. He knows 
what invaluable training the hard- 
bitten copy demands of a store make 
on its writers. He knows how closely 
it forces a writer to scrutinize every 
selling point of an article before put- 
ting pencil to paper. He knows that 
no national advertiser puts the mag- 
nifying glass on the message that is 
to occupy each precious agate line in 
the newspaper with so hard-boiled 
an eye as your department store ad- 
vertising head. For store copy, with 


every so often. But they are excep- 
tions. 

The real function of advertising, 
and we urge you to remember this, 
is to make a lot of people dissatisfied 
with their present state, so that they 


“become so unhappy that they cannot 


stand going another day without our 
new 86-proof model car, our hy- 
draulic breakfast food, or our par- 
ticular brand of air-cooled, stream- 
lined, copper-riveted vanishing 
cream. Just for a test, ask yourself 
what arguments would most strongly 


Photos, courtesy B. B. D. and 0. 


A part of the reception room of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, a typical large 
advertising agency in New York. The wall display shows several kinds of campaigns. 


price attached, cannot stall -around 
on any basis of “goodwill” or “long 
term” build-up. It either gets results 
next day—or it doesn’t. And if it 
doesn’t, you’d better plan to spend a 
part of that next day under a desk, 
for plenty of people with tomahawks 
will be after you. 


Selling on Foot 


So we strongly advise you to try 
selling on foot before you try selling 
on paper. Sell vacuum cleaners, 
neckties, motor oil, or anything that 
people use or want, or should use or 
want. Face-to-face contacts with 
people will teach you something of 
the fundamentals of overcoming 
sales resistance. 

There are, of course, some excep- 
tional advertising men whose imagi- 
nations permit them to get the facts 
of a product and then take it into a 
locked room, where they gnaw it as 
a mastiff gnaws a bone. Out of such 
gnawing comes a great selling idea, 


move you to shell out for a new 
product whose existence had never 
concerned you before. Is the adver- 
tiser using them—or can you think 
up more persuasive ones? 

If you can hatch these golden eggs 
of ideas, there’s a niche for you in 
advertising, for its existence depends 
on new selling ideas. There is no 
business that is more receptive to 
new ideas, providing they are sound. 
This is one of the most attractive 
beacons to young people. 

Now, let’s look at reason number 
two: “It’s so much fun —and not 
much hard work, really!” This re- 
mark usually comes from _ those 
starry-eyed dreamers who are no 
farther into advertising than the ves- 
tibule or reception room. 

Any business is fun to which you 
can apply definite and concrete abili- 
ties—and get paid off for doing it. 
To that extent, advertising is fun— 
and highly exciting fun. When it 
doesn’t pay off (and an awesome 
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amount of it doesn’t— it carries that 
peculiarly bitter disappointment 
which is reserved for those whose 
pet children have turned out to be 
pickpockets or Democrats in Maine. 

Don’t be misled by loose talk about 
easy hours. Any good advertising 
man is apt to get in wrong with his 
wife any number of nights, for any 
number of weeks, when a new cam- 
paign is emerging. Week-ends are 
all too apt to prove anything but days 
of rest. Lunches of a ham sandwich 
and a container of coffee, served at 
the desk, become standard rations. 
(They don’t do your insides any 
good, either.) 

On the other side of the ledger, 
there is plenty of individual freedom, 
once you have proved your right to 
belong. Wise agency heads recognize 
the unusual stresses under which 
creative people work. A succession 
of late night shifts do not necessarily 
imply a 9 a. m. appearance every 
morning. And when the job is done, 
a short respite away from the type- 
writer is frequently permitted. Rou- 
tine in an agency is necessarily ob- 
served when jobs are going into 
production, but it is a reasonably 
flexible and congenial routine. 


Job Security Slender 


Because an advertising agency 
flourishes or languishes in direct 
ratio to the accounts which it gets 
and holds, your job is subject to the 
same dangers. This is a condition 
which exists in the business, and to 
some extent counteracts the higher 
wage which competent advertising 
writers earn. It is true that a good 
man can generally make another 
connection on the strength of his 
proved record to produce selling 
copy, but many a man would prefer 
to select a more stable occupation, at 
lower pay. This is something which 





This is the Creative Board in conference. All advertising campaigns must be okayed 
by the men shown in the picture. The group includes both writers and art directors. 
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per cent commission, or discount.) 





What’s an Advertising Agency? 
Here are some of the things that an advertising agency does: 


1. Undertakes the study of products and markets; selects the most effective 
selling appeals and embodies them in copy and art to put them across. 


2. Surveys and selects the most effective advertising channels for reaching 


the public with the advertiser’s message. Am 
magazines, newspapers, billboards, direct mail, and radio. 

3. The preparation of appropriate copy and display for any of these media. 

4. Complete radio service. The preparation of continuities or “plugs,” super- 
vision of broadcasts, handling the intricate details of selecting the most 
advantageous stations and hours of broadcasts, etc. 

5. Miscellaneous services, many of which have no direct bearing on adver- 
tising. Examples: taking part in formal and informal conferences on the 
advertiser's business administration; assistance in the preparation of 
articles _and addresses to be given by members of the firm doing the 
advertising; advice and aid on work with trade associations. 


(Publishers look upon advertising agencies as sales representatives selling 
the advertising columns of the publishers’ magazines or newspapers to the 
companies that have products for sale. Agencies reserve space in publications 
on their own credit. The publisher expects payment from the agency, not 
the advertiser. For the services which the agency renders the publisher and 
the risks which the agency undertakes, the publisher allows the agency a 15 


ong the possible channels are 








everyone has to decide for himself. 

And now we come to number three, 
which was the fact that you think 
you like to write. We have been con- 
fining our discussion of the advertis- 
ing business to the writing end. This 
is the very heart of the thing. There 
are a great many other necessary 
departments in a_ well - rounded 
agency: Art, Production, Research, 
Contact, Radio. Not to mention the 
filing staff, the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, and the large stenographic and 
secretarial corps. But most of them, 
with the notable exceptions of the 
Art and the Radio Departments, are 
fairly routine tasks. 

Most young men and women who 
gravitate toward copywriting have 
an honest bent for expressing their 
thoughts on paper. Most have dab- 
bled in school or college journalism. 
Many are graduates—or renegades, 
if you prefer — from the ranks of 


newspaperdom. We happen to be one 
of this group ourself. 

After putting in a year or so, with 
the undeniable pleasures of reporting 
counterbalanced by uncertain hours, 
rush writing, catch-as-can-meals 
and a charwoman’s wage, we had a 
heart-to-heart talk with the City 
Editor, an old friend. 

“Sure,” he said, “get out of this 
newspaper racket and go out and 
make some dough for yourself. I wish 
I had, before it was too late. You’ll 
add years to your life, too.” 

We asked him why he didn’t do it, 
himself, in view of his comparative 
youth, but he just snorted in disgust 
and began to baw] at copy boys. They 
all act that way—you’ve seen them 
in the movies. 


Writing For Sales 


So if you’re sure you like to write, 
and think you have a gift for trans- 
lating it into sales, give advertising 
a try. Every young person is entitled 
to at least five shots at different lines 
of work. Even then, you’re lucky if 
you hit one that can make you happy, 
useful, and reasonably well-to-do. 
Get in the habit of studying good 
writing — writing that promises 
something. Read good books. Increase 
your vocabulary and don’t be satis- 
fied with any word except the one 
right word for the job at hand. Go easy 
on the adjectives — make the verbs 
carry the load. Adjectives are the 
sign of immature or careless writing 
when they begin to bulge over the 
gunwales of your paragraphs. Above 
all, keep it simple. Write it sincerely, 
excitingly, in as few words as pos- 
sible. But write it so that Maggie 
Murphy or your high school janitor 
can get it—and fast! 

We must interject, at this point, 
three basic “musts” that pretty much 
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govern—or should govern—any ef- 
fective advertisement that is to com- 
pete with the swift-running drama of 
news events and the mass of other 
advertising. How to create an adver- 
tisement that holds its own in such 
brilliant company? How to grasp the 
reader’s attention? Here are certain 
basic essentials gained through more 
than a half century of putting sales- 
manship-in-print into successful 
operation. 

First among these “musts” is a 
strong central selling idea. An idea 
that instantly arrests the self-inter- 
est of the reader. An idea which 
“gives the reader, in a compelling 
way, the Reason-Why it is in his 
interest to buy your wares.” There is 
no better definition of advertising, or 
—as you should regard it — sales- 
manship-in-print. 

By the very nature of the business, 
the advertising man can scarcely 


ago. A great movement toward re- 
form has been going on during these 
years and much of this urge has come 
from within the advertising business 
itself. Vast sums of money have been 
spent both by the individual and 
joint action of publishers and adver- 
tisers and by various associations of 
advertisers to protect Mr. and Mrs. 
Consumer from fraud and deception 
and to increase the believability of 
advertising. 


This last, of course, has been partly * 


due to plain but shrewd self-interest. 
It was seen that the productivity— 
the sales results—of advertising 
would suffer if limits were not im- 
posed upon exaggerated claims. The 
result is that advertising messages 
today are not—as they once were— 
spun out of the head of the copy- 
writers, but are, instead, based on 
careful studies of the products being 
offered for sale. In addition, by far 





Since the proof of the pudding is quite literally in the eating this agency has its 


own test kitchen. Staff members serve as guinea pigs, sampling food products. 


concern himself with the needs of 
the consumer; the fact that the per- 
son reading his message might get 
along just as well without the prod- 
uct being promoted, has to be tossed 
to the winds by the copywriter. His 
job is to make the other person want 
what is being offered for sale. Tomes 
have been written on this subject. 
The advertising business has often 
been criticized for selling people 
things they really don’t need. 

It can, on the other hand, be argued 
that advertising often serves a use- 
ful purpose in creating new desires 
among people for various kinds of 
creature comforts from beautiful 
new homes through labor-saving 
household appliances to luxuries. 

Certainly it can be honestly said 
that advertising today is not as 
harmful as it was 30 years or more 


the greater part of today’s advertis- 
ing is scrutinized and censored be- 
fore publication, both by advertisers 
and publishers so that accuracy of 
statement is maintained. 

Second: The copy must have news 
value. It must have drama, entice- 
ment, universal interest. Finding the 
news in a product which appeals to 
the millions, instead of the thou- 
sands, marks the difference between 
advertising that merely “pays” and 
advertising that wins big markets. 

Third: The advertising must be 
molded into a final and compact form 
—clothed in copy that sings. The 
central Reason-Why must be com- 
pressed into the swift language of 
instant understanding. 

“How do I get in and what will I 
make?” Since the situation varies in 
different agencies, let us first draw 


a few typical examples applicable to 
all agencies. 

One of the largest has long fol- 
lowed a policy of training its creative 
personnel. It has many accounts, re- 
quiring much detail work. Thus, the 
carefully selected neophytes can 
make themselves useful from the 
start. They are from 20 to 25 years 
old when employed and the records 
show that the agency is adept at 
picking promising material. Begin- 
ning salaries range from $20 to $30 
a week, with $2.50 to $5.00 weekly 
raises every year. 


Steady Work Here 

This agency has an air of security 
—no overnight hiring and firing, 
Salary increases are slow and based 
on length of employment rather than 
on ability. Impatient young men, 
particularly those of more than 
average ability, frequently leave. 

Another large agency which likes 
to train its own people starts them 
at $15 weekly with a $5.00 raise the 
second year. Every department head 
is enlisted to train the beginners, 
who advance as fast as they are able. 
Those hired in 1934 are now earning 
from $30 to $100. This agency pre- 
fers employing men and women 
three years out of college who have 
been engaged in selling or merchan- 
dising, but is willing to gamble with 
people just out of school. 

A certain small agency has few 
accounts, but several of them are 
among the largest in the country. 
These people prefer to hire big 
names, pay from $15,000 to $40,000 
and more to lure them away from 
their present employers. They be- 
lieve that exceptional talent never 
grows too old. Yet their turn-over is 
very high. They can’t wait for you 
to warm up—you’ve got to produce 
home runs every time up, or back 
you go to the minors. 

A composite picture of the situa- 
tion (and personnel experts are au- 
thority for this), drawn from these 
and other examples, reveals this: 
Young people are employed at the 
ages of 18 to 25. They start at salaries 
ranging from $15 to $30. After a 
training period of two to five years 
they ‘assume creative duties. As a 
whole, the youngsters are so care- 
fully selected that few need be dis- 
missed for inability. 

As full-fledged creative men and 
women, they earn from $50 per week 
to $45,000 per year, with an average 
of about $100. (Obviously, the 
$45,000 bird is a rare one!) Each 
year their salaries are increased $5 
to $10, unless they are hired away 
by another agency, in which case 
salary increases of 100 per cent are 
not infrequent. Far more people 
leave an agency than are fired. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


Accidents Will Happen—Usually 
In the Worst Possible Moments 


By Gay Head 


66 ND was my face red? I must 
have looked as though I 
was being burned at the 

stake,” says Joan D’Arcy to Juliet, as 

they swing down the homeward lane 
after school. “Imagine my forgetting 

Mrs. Plantagenet’s name when she 

came down the receiving line at my 

tea for Tootsie. I’ve been having 
dates with her son Dick for months!” 

“What happened?” asks Julie. 
“Did you faint or turn a backward 
somersault?” 

“Neither, unfortunately,” moans 
Joan. “I was paralyzed mentally and 
physically. I went into a trance, giv- 
ing her the benefit of a glassy stare, 
and when I came to, I heard myself 
mumbling, ‘Uh — how do you do, 
Mrs. ? Er—this is my _ guest, 
Tootsie Talbot.’ ” p 

“You had the good excuse of hav- 
ing met the multitude,” advises Julie. 
“You should have remarked gaily, 
‘You know, I’ve introduced so many 
people, I’ve forgotten my own name.’ 
She might have caught the hint and 
obliged, laughing and giving you 
both names. But what was I to do 
when Romeo and I met Launcelot 
Gobbo walking to the movie last 
night? I knew I’d talked to the boy— 
even danced with him, but, for the 
moment, my mind was a perfect 
blank as to what I’d called him. Of 
course, he stopped dead in his tracks, 
and Romeo mistook my jab in the 
ribs for a stick-with-me instead of a 
skidoo sign. I decided there was no 
use pretending, so I laughed and 








All skirts come to the rescue! A safety-pin looks 
better than a life belt when things begin to slip. 
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said, ‘The face and figure, yes; but 
the name escapes me.’ He seemed a 
little hurt, but then he smiled and 
said, ‘The name is Gobbo—Lannie to 
you.’ ” 

“Bravo! At least you escaped with 
no bones broken.” 


Minor Injuries 

Accidents will happen — in the 
worst possible moments, it seems; 
and no policy will insure you against 
the slips of memory, runs of hose, or 
splits of trousers. Even collision in- 
surance is limited to vehicles, and, if 
you fall down and go “bump,” the 
best method of recovery is to pick up 
the pieces, put your head back on 
your shoulders, and get your brain 
in working order as soon as possible. 

Unless you have done someone (or 
yourself) serious injury, use your 
sense of humor as an antidote for 
slight mistakes. If you, Juliet, walk 
into a mud puddle, while casting 


_your angelic smile on Romeo, remove 


most of the good earth with his or 
your handkerchief, and relieve the 
embarrassment by some remark 
about being under his spell or being 
a firm believer in mud baths for 
beauty’s sake. If you, Romeo, charge 
headlong into a new blonde vision, as 
you turn the corner of the corridor 
full speed ahead, you may see stars; 
but apologize, and try to avert a 
thunderstorm by adding, “T’ll peti- 
tion the city council to put a traffie 
light at this corner.” 


Damage Suits 

If you are dining out 
and upset your glass, the 
waiter will provide a 
clean tablecloth without 
your having a good cry 
over the spilled milk, 
but, if you do an ama- 
teur juggling act with an 
ice - cream soda, while 
sitting and sipping in 
Romeo’s car, offer to pay 
the cover charges or the 
cleaning bill. Of course, 
he’ll consider it a lemon- 
juice-in-the-eye inci- 
dent, but it pays—to of- 
fer to pay. 

A sincere apology in 
person comes first after 
you have scored a K.O. 


on Mrs. Capulet’s prize Chinese vase, 
but offer to repair or replace, as 
though you had a million instead of 
ten cents. She’ll probably forgive 
now and forget next year, but if she 
accepts your offer, make good, even 
if you have to work your way 
through college. The crime was un- 
premeditated, but the fault and the 
fine are yours. 


Split Seconds 


There are times in life when 
breaking into an operatic aria or a 
Tarzan yodel seem “musts” of the 
moment. A zip, a tear, and your hair 
is on end. You have left part of your 
pants or half of your petticoat hang- 
ing on a nail! If you feel a backward 
breeze, reach for a magazine or a 
news sheet, and cover your embar- 

(Concluded on page 12) 





Whoa, there, Tillie. Watch your step or 
that banana peel will be your downfali. 











The stroke was all right, but that up- 
swing was all wrong—time, place, vase! 



































Austria Yields to Force 


Last Remnant of Ancient Empire Becomes 
Nazified State in Hitler’s German Reich 


old Hapsburg Palace facing 

the Heroes’ Square in Vienna, 
Austria, Chancellor Adolf Hitler last 
week proclaimed: “I can bring to 
the German nation the report of the 
greatest accomplishment of my life. 
As Fuehrer I report the entrance of 
my home country into the German 
Reich (Empire).” And while Hit- 
ler spoke, the Nazification of Aus- 
tria proceeded rapidly. Already, Vi- 
enna’s beautiful City Hall plaza has 
been named Adolf Hitler Square. 
Austria has ceased to be one of Eu- 
rope’s twenty -seven nations and 
now is merely one of the states in 
the German Reich. 


The Fate of the Jews 


Only four days after German plans 
for a march on Vienna were set in 
operation, Hitler entered the capital 
city of his native country in triumph. 
His automobile moved through 
streets lined with German and Aus- 
trian troops and packed with hun- 
dreds of thousands of people. Be- 
fore his Vienna triumph, Hitler had 
paused at Linz, in Northern Austria, 
to speak to roaring crowds and defy 
the world to break the Austro-Ger- 
man union. Then rapid-fire decrees 
were issued and German army and 
National Socialist (Nazi) party offi- 
cials took over Austrian affairs with 
machine-like precision. 

One of the first official decrees de- 
prived Jews of their citizenship. par- 


S TANDING on the steps of the 
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alleling action taken by Hitler since 
he became German Dictator in 1933. 
The Jews will not be allowed to vote 
in the April 10 plebiscite on union 
with Germany. The vote, however, 
will be little more than forced ap- 
proval of an accomplished fact. 
Throughout Austria Jews lived in 
terror, or tried desperately to leave 
the country as violence increased. 
All Jewish judges were purged from 
the courts, and firm action was indi- 
cated against Jewish physicians who 
make up a large percentage of the 
medical profession. Vienna long has 
been famed as a world medical and 
surgical center. Fearing the worst, 
many prominent Austrian anti-Nazis 
committed suicide. Former Vice 
Chancellor Emil Fey, bitter Nazi foe 
during the 1934 disorders, shot him- 
self and his wife and son. A prom- 
inent Catholic industrialist, Fried- 
rich Reitlinger, was shot by his 
daughter at his request. Baron Louis 
Rothschild, friend of the Duke of 
Windsor, has been arrested. 

The spiritual head of 6,000,000 
Austrian Catholics, Cardinal Innitz- 
er, had a 15-minute audience with 
Hitler, and the Fuehrer is said to 
have promised to protect the 
Church’s interests if it stays out of 
politics. In view of Nazi persecution 
of the German Catholic Church, of- 
ficials in the Vatican at Rome ex- 
pressed fears over future events in 
Austria. 

Of the many problems facing the 








Many German infantrymen were trans 
ported to Austria in huge German bomb. 
ers. They areshown marching into Vienna, 


German Nazis, making the fun-loy- 
ing Austrians march the Prussian 
goosestep isn’t the least of them. Cor- 
respondent John Gunther has re- 
‘ported that Austrians don’t like to 
take their politics too seriously. In 
1931, when the world anxiously 


_ Scanned headlines on the Austrian 
financial crisis, the Vienna papers 


carried scare headlines about — the 
deficit in the Burg theater. Youths, 
who have faced a dark future of un- 
employment, believed they would 
find careers and jobs under German 
rule. Some older people were not so 
satisfied. They asked whether Vi- 
enna, renowned for music, art and 
beauty, might not now sink into a 
neglected provincial town, losing the 
glories of a once mighty world cap- 
ital. To impress all Austrians with 
the prosperity of Germany, German 
troops in Vienna were given 100 
marks extra pay. A week’s pay for 
an Austrian army colonel amounts to 
only 100 marks. 

While thousands shouted “Sieg 
Heil” (Hail victory), Hitler publicly 
received the powers of Dr. Arthur 
von Seysz-Inquart (zice-ing-kvart) 
provisional President of Austria and 
Chancellor since the resignations of 
President Wilhelm Miklas (vil-helm 
mik-las) and Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg (koort schoosh - nik). 
“Austria is a federal state of the 
Reich,” declared Dr. Seysz-Inquart. 
Henceforth he will have the title of 
“Statthalter” (Governor). Austrian 
Nazis were surprised when Hitler 
appointed Josef Buerckel, German 
Nazi leader, to head the Nazi organi- 


Talburt in New York World-Teé 
“A Free Secret Plebiscite Shall Take FP 
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zation in Austria. In this capacity he 
will rank above “Statthalter” Seysz- 
Inquart. All Austrian government 
departments have been turned over 
to German officials. The Austrian po- 
lice force has been combined with 
that of Germany, and Heinrich 
Himmler, chief of the secret police 
(Gestapo) arrived in Vienna to take 
charge temporarily. Long lists of 
anti-Nazis were already in the hands 
of German and Austrian Nazi party 
members, indicating the efficiency 
and careful preparation of the Nazi 
coup. Nazi officials went into Vienna 
factories and used the cat-o’-nine 
tails on workers who showed no en- 
thusiasm for the new government. 


Giant’s Body on Dwarf’s Legs 


Austria, today, is a country rough- 
ly the size of Maine or South Caro- 
lina, with a population of 6,500,000 
(Schol., Mar. 12, p. 8.) Before the 
World War Austria-Hungary, with 
fifty million people, was ruled by the 
Hapsburg Emperor, Franz Joseph, 
and Vienna, astride the important 
Danube River, was a leading world 
metropolis. Defeated by France, 
Britain, and their allies in 1918, Ger- 
many and the Austro - Hungarian 
Empire both lost much territory and 
influence. Most of Austria’s richest 
areas were given to Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania. Hungary 
was established as a separate nation, 
and Austria became a small, impov- 
erished republic. The Treaty of Ver- 
sailles pledged Germany to respect 
Austrian independence, and in 1922 
Austria was forced by the Allies to 
promise that she would not form a 
union with Germany. One-third of 
Austria’s population lives in Vienna, 
and the rest of the nation was too 
poor in natural resources to feed it- 
self. Vienna was like a giant’s body 
on a dwarf’s legs. And Austria’s sus- 


| picious neighbors refused to relax 


their tariffs and trade more freely 
with her. In 1931 Austria and the 
hard - pressed German Republic 
sought to promote their trade and 
industry by forming a customs union. 
France shortsightedly opposed this 
plan, withdrew financial support 
from Austria, and caused the ccl- 
lapse of her strongest bank. The cus- 
toms union was rejected as a viola- 
tion of the 1922 agreement. Finally, 


| in 1933 the German Republic, 
» Spurned and hampered by other na- 
| tions, fell before the advance of Na- 
» tional Socialism, and Hitler came to 


power. In his book Mein Kampf 
(“My Battle’; now known as the 
German Bible) Hitler outlined the 
steps he would take to restore Ger- 
many to her former glory as an Em- 
Pire. He is carrying out this program 
word for word. Germany has re- 
armed; moved troops into the Rhine- 
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land zone menacing France; 
turned her back on the League 
of Nations; allied herself with 
Italy and Japan; and demanded 
the return of her lost colonies. 


The Murder of Dollfuss 


Union with Austria was prob- 
ably Hitler’s greatest ambition. 
The Austrian born house paint- 
er directed a remorseless prop- 
aganda campaign for unification 
that was almost an undeclared 
war. He met strong opposition 

























because many Austrians, al- 
though they had favored union 
before Hitler’s time, were op- 
posed to the stern Nazi Regime’s 
methods. The Austrian Chancel- 
lor Engelbert Dollfuss, tiny 
(only four feet ten) but full of 
fight, outlawed the Austrian 
Nazi party in 1933, but in 1934 
he made a tragic mistake. Turn- 
ing on the Socialists and work- 
ers, who controlled a majority of 
votes in the capital and had 
given Vienna the finest city ad- 
ministration in Europe, Dollfuss 





























blasted them with gunfire and 
drove them underground. Five 
months later the Austrian Nazis, 
urged on by Hitler, murdered 
Dollfuss and tried to seize power. 
But Mussolini, who preferred to 
keep Austria between Italy and 
a powerful Germany, rushed 
troops to Brenner Pass and told 
Hitler by telephone to call off 
his drive. Hitler did. 


Schuschnigg’s Dictatorship 


But in later years Dollfuss’ 
successor, Chancellor Schusch- 































nigg, found himself hard-pressed 
by the Nazis. A devout Catholic, 
the Chancellor set up his own 
dictatorship and sought Musso- 
lini’s aid. But Italy, deeply involved 
in Ethiopia, and later in Spain, co- 
operated more closely in the Rome- 
Berlin axis. Furthermore, friend- 
ship with Germany gave Mussolini 
bargaining strength with Britain. 
With French influence in Central 
Europe declining, and Britain seek- 
ing peace at any price with Ger- 
many, Hitler’s Nazis gained rapidly 
in Austria. The German Chancellor 
then summoned Schuschnigg to his 
mountain home in Berchtesgaden 
and forced him to legalize the Aus- 
trian Nazi party and admit Nazis 
to his cabinet. Nazi demonstrations 
broke out all over Austria and the 
harried Schuschnigg sought fran- 
tically to curb their powers. At last, 
after secret preparations, Schusch- 
nigg astounded Hitler by calling for 
a plebiscite on Austrian indepen- 
dence. Younger voters, mostly Nazis, 
were barred from the balloting, and 
the Chancellor appeared certain to 


How Germany has shrunk, then expanded 
since 1914. Now Hitler menaces the Czechs. 


win. Rioting increased and the Chan- 
cellor sought to get aid from the 
workers whom Dollfuss had crushed 
in 1934. The workers were ready but 
it was too late. Two days before the 
vote Hitler demanded that President 
Miklas postpone the plebiscite. Mik- 
las refused and a second ultimatum 
demanded the removal of Chancel- 
lor Schuschnigg was backed by a 
threat of force. “To avoid blood- 
shed,” the Chancellor then resigned 
and the plebiscite was given up. Dr. 
Seysz-Inquart, the new Chancellor, 
who was Interior Minister in 
Schuschnigg’s last cabinet, called for 
German troops to preserve order. 
Already poised at the border, troops’ 
swiftly entered Austria from three 
directions. Soon, German troops 
were in Vienna, and Italian frontier 
guards at Brenner Pass saw armed 
forces arrive at their border. 

The Nazi coup shocked all Europe, 

(Concluded on next page) 
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Austria Yields 


(Concluded from page 11) 


but no one was more startled than 
Mussolini. Italian officials tried to 
smile it off, but their smiles were sick- 
ly. In a hurried message to Mussolini 
Hitler tried to justify his hasty action 
and promised that the Brenner Pass 
would be Germany’s frontier. Al- 
though Mussolini had not minded 
helping Hitler fly the Rome-Berlin 
kite marked “European Power,” he 
now faces the fact that Italy may be- 
come merely the tail for Hitler’s Ger- 
man kite. He, however, swallowed 
his doubts, and told the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies that events in 
Austria were inevitable. Accepting 
Hitler’s promise to remain behind 
Brenner Pass, he said Italy’s fron- 
tiers were not “to be discussed, but 
defended.” In surrendering his long- 
time policy of Austrian indepen- 
dence, Mussolini is believed to have 
extracted promises from Hitler. In 
particular, Germany is now expected 
to support Italian intervention in 
Spain until General Franco wins a 
decisive victory over the Loyalists. 
And in clinging to the Rome-Berlin 
axis Mussolini further increases his 
bargaining power with Britain. He 
sorely needs financial help to develop 
Ethiopia and hopes that Britain will 
extend this aid in return for a pledge 
of peace in the Mediterranean Sea. 
(See pages 14-S and 25-S.) 

While his Austrian victory gives 
Hitler control of a Pan-German Em- 
pire of 73,000,000 people, and a hold 
on the strategic Danube Valley, it 
also presents him with some knotty 
problems. Austria, as before ex- 
plained, contains iron ore, but raises 
very little food —a problem Ger- 
many also faces. Therefore, observ- 
ers believe Germany must pause be- 
fore rushing to new adventures..This 
should give Czechoslovakia, home of 
3,500,000 Germans, a breathing spell. 
France and Russia, allied with 
Czechoslovakia, have promised aid 
in case Hitler attacks. But Britain, 
although warning Germany and pre- 
paring greater defenses, dodged 
away from backing up the Czechs 
with a promise to fight. 

Celebrations in Vienna were cut 
short by Hitler when reports came of 
a dangerous clash between Poland 
and Lithuania, small Baltic nation 
founded after the World War. Lithu- 
ania fears that a Polish-German deal 
may cause her to join Austria in the 
ranks of the “lost nations” of Europe. 
While Hitler hurried to new prob- 
lems, officials in Steenockerzeel Cas- 
tle, Belgium, home of Archduke 
Otto, Hapsburg pretender to the 
throne of Austria, spent anxious 
hours telephoning Vienna and other 
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foreign capitals. His hopes of regain- 
ing the Austrian throne smashed, 
Otto issued a vigorous denunciation 
of that “illegal action.” Archduke 
Otto is the eldest son of Charles I, 
who succeeded his granduncle, Em- 
peror Franz Joseph, when the latter 
died in 1916 during the World War. 
At the end of war Austria was pro- 
claimed a Republic and in 1919 
the national legislature banished the 
Hapsburgs. In later years, Chancel- 
lor Schuschnigg flirted with the idea 
of restoring Otto to the throne in or- 
der to balk Hitler’s drive for Austro- 
German union. 








Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 9) 


rassment accordingly. Back out of the 
room, if there isn’t a barrel in sight, 
and make for the nearest first-aid sew- 
ing kit, package of safety pins, or send 
out an S.O.S. to friends and neighbors. 
If you lose part of your feminine ap- 
parel in front of the stag line on the 
dance floor, don’t die of fright. Re- 
trieve the lost article and run, don’t 
walk, to the nearest exit. After you 
have made yourself presentable, stage 
a comeback. They may laugh when you 
come back to the room, but your repu- 
tation isn’t ruined. Think what fun it’ll 
be to recite to your grandchildren, 
“The Lace on the Ballroom Floor”! 


Cuts and Bruises 


If you take an extended nap and 
sleep through a dinner engagement, 
sound the alarm as soon as you see the 
clock. 8:30—your hostess may need 
you for a fourth at bridge; 9 o’clock, 
you may be much in demand as a be- 
lated but beloved stag; ten, and all will 
not be well, if you fail to make a final 
report. 

If you remember the forgotten man, 
Ham Denmark, the day after you ac- 
cepted a last-minute invitation to go 
skating with Romeo, give yourself up 
as soon as possible. Phone, write, tele- 
graph, and place your fate in his hands. 
If he is unforgiving, remember you are 
the culprit. As a peace offering, invite 
him to dinner, ask him to be your es- 
cort for the next club dance, and make 
a point of being nice to him. Also make 
a note to buy yourself a notebook and 
a ball of string for your forgetful fin- 
gers. 

“The Mystery of the Missing Guest” 
may not be entertaining to the hostess 
who wondered why you never came to 
the party. Perhaps you can furnish a 
reasonable clue to your lapse of mem- 
ory; you were called out of town sud- 
denly, your mother had a fainting 
spell, the house caught on fire; but, if 
you simply read a good book through 
a bridge-tea, “Please forgive—I for- 
got” is better than some tell-tale story 
about being stuck in the mud fifty 
miles from the nearest telephone. An 
honest confession often wins clemency, 
but perjury is punishable by solitary 
confinement. 





TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY! 


r SPITE of the fact that the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company col- 
ors up and tries to change the subject 
if you mention the biggest drum in the 
world, we think the story is one that 
should be told. To begin at the begin- 
ning, then, Toscanini was leading the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra in a re. 
hearsal of Verdi’s Requiem, in prep- 
aration for the benefit concert at Car- 


. negie Hall. At one point in the piece 


the score calls for a single boom from 
the bass drum—a very loud, resonant 
boom. When the time came, the drum- 
mer whanged into it for all he was 
worth. Toscanini then signalled for si- 
lence and asked the fellow, in effect, 
if he was a man or a cream puff. “What 
kind of a boom is that?” he asked him. 
The drummer said, somewhat sullenly, 
that it was the loudest boom he could 
get out of that drum. Toscanini then 
tried the drum himself and said he 
guessed that was right. “We'll need a 
bigger one,” he told the officials. 

“Well,” one of them said, getting 
right down to brass tacks, “the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has the biggest 
drum in the world. Let’s borrow that.” 
This was no sooner said than done. The 
University officials agreed to lend the 
drum to N.B.C. if N.B.C. would insure 
it. N.B.C. did, and the drum was dis- 
patched to New York, the sole occu- 
pant of a special express car. The big- 
gest drum in the world, it seems, is 
eight feet in diameter, made of the two 
biggest steer hides ever found in Texas. 
N.B.C’s publicity men, learning that 
the drum was on the way, went down 
to Penn Station to take pictures. They 
arranged for a truck to call there, plan- 
ning to take the noble instrument right 
back to the studio with them. How- 
ever, since the drum was shipped by 
Railway Express, the car had to be 
unloaded away out in Sunnyside. Al- 
together, it took two N.B.C. men five 
hours to go out to Sunnyside, get the 
drum, and bring it back with them to 
the R.C.A. Building, where Toscanini 
planned to rehearse the next day. 

Well, you’ve probably guessed the 
rest of the story—they couldn’t get 
the drum up to the studio. “Why didn’t 
you measure the damn door before 
you brought the drum all the way from 
Chicago?” one official was heard. to 
scream. 

They did measure the door at Car- 
negie Hall, and found that the drum 
was a couple of feet too big for that, 
too. There was nothing to do but put 
it back in the express car and ship it 
to Chicago. For the Carnegie Hall con- 
cert, Toscanini used a moderately large 
drum he borrowed from the American 
Legion post of Greenwich, Connecti- 
cut. The big drum’s transportation 
charges each way were $19, based on 
the usual double-rate figure of $7.60 
for every hundred pounds of “bulky 
articles.” Naturally enough, since the 
drum was the only thing in the caf, 
Railway Express lost money on t 
deal, and they’re sore. Everybody's 
sore. 


Reprinted from The New Yorker, by 
permission of the Editors. 
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Hull Maintains Faith In 
World Cooperation 


With the European war fever ata 
dangerous height, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull presented last week a 
preview of America’s future course 
in foreign affairs. Arrangements for 
the speech were concluded hurriedly 
after Germany absorbed Austria, 
and it was broadcast to the world in 
one of the most complete radio 
“hook-ups” ever made. 

Firmly stating that the United 
States would not withdraw from the 
Far East, and would 
continue its efforts to- 
ward cooperation to pre- 
serve peace, Hull 
warned that a policy of 
complete isolation would 
lead to “international 
anarchy and a relapse 
into barbarism.” (Schol., 
Jan. 22, p. 9.) He then 
made these pronounce- 
ments: 1. The U. S. will 
pursue a course of “‘par- 
allel action” with peace- 
ful nations, but won’t 
bind itself to a fixed pol- 
icy. 2. It won’t retire 
from the Far East, or 
from protecting Ameri- 
can interests wherever 
endangered. (See Phil- 
ippines story on this 
page.) 3. The U. S. will 
not seek “isolation,” but : 
stands ready to cooper- =: 
ate for the cause of  jimeiMaune 
peace. 4. It will not pro- 
vide other governments 
with a map of future 
moves, but reserves the right to act 
as circumstances require. Hull de- 
fended the President’s big navy pro- 
gram, and his latest request for army 
increases. He approved a policy of 
“loading our shotguns and staying in 
our own yard,” and denied that our 
increased forces would be used, as 
opponents charge, to “police the 
world.” 

Since the U. S. has denounced the 
use of force by nations, what policy 
can it follow regarding Austria— 
latest victim of brute strength? What 
will be done about the U. S. trade 
agreements policy? (Schol., Mar. 26, 
p. 13-S.) Germany, because of unfair 
treatment of American goods, is on 
our “blacklist.” Austrian goods has 
received favorable treatment, but if 
the U. S. continues to treat Austria 
as an independent nation Germany 
can flood the U. S. with goods shipped 
by way of Austria. This is a simple 
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| THE COURSE OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


illustration of how events in Europe 
concern America, though she is thou- 
sands of miles away. 

The London Daily Telegraph, 
commmenting on Secretary Hull’s 
speech, said it was glad that the 
American government understood 
the menace that confronted the 
world. It added, however, that Euro- 
pean nations were faced with the im- 
mediate problem of defense and 
urged the public to be patient while 
Prime Minister Chamberlain con- 
sulted with France. The London 
Times said that Secretary Hull’s ar- 
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guments against isolation also ap- 
plied to those offered by British iso- 
lationists who urged that the govern- 
ment should ignore Europe. 


Philippine President Favors 
Postponing Independence 


A recent proposal by High Com- 
missioner Paul V. McNutt that 
United States control of the Philip- 
pine Islands be extended indefinitely 
has revived the old question of Phil- 
ippine independence. President Man- 
uel Quezon, who last year favored 
immediate independence, quickly 
approved the High Commissioner’s 
statement. It is believed that Japan’s 
invasion of China has made Presi- 
dent Quezon cautious about cutting 
his nation loose from the United 
States. Senator Tydings of Maryland, 
co-author of the Tydings-McDuffie 
act, which will grant the Islands full 
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independence in 1946, said that Con- 
gress would not reconsider the ques- 
tion unless the Philippines made a 
proposal. (Schol., Mar. 12, p. 16-S.) 

After approving McNutt’s pro- 
posal, President Quezon suggested 
that the Islands become a Dominion 
similar to the position of Canada in 
the British Empire. This would give 
the Filipinos self - government but 
assure them of American protection 
and trade privileges. Quezon also 
approved the holding of a vote on the 
question of postponing indepen- 
dence. 

Opponents of President Roose- 
velt’s big navy program attacked Mc- 
Nutt’s plan. “McNutt has let the cat 
out of the bag,” declared Representa- 
tive Maury Maverick, foe of the bil- 
lion dollar naval expansion bill. 
“Congress is asked to increase the 
Navy so America can welch on Phil- 
ippine independence in 1946. ... So 
we can help maintain white suprem- 
acy in the Far East and aid Britain 
in China... .” 





“TOUGHER THAN JACKSON” 

Thurman W. Arnold, writer of the sar- 
castic, best-selling book, The Folklore of 
Capitalism, has become the favorite author 
of many United 
States Senators. At 
least, several anti- 
New Deal Senators, 
who opposed the 
Yale law professor’s 
nomination as As- 
sistant Attorney 
General, are closely 
scanning Arnold’s 
ideas before approv- 
ing him. Although 
most conservative 
Senators had grudg- 
ingly approved the 
nomination of As- 
sistant Attorney General Robert H. Jack- 
son as Solicitor General, they hoped that 
his successor would be a “safe” man, who 
wouldn’t follow Jackson’s policy of lam- 
basting big business monopolies, and de- 
manding a strict enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws. “Tougher than Jackson,” Arn- 
old sent these Senators’ hopes glimmering. 

Arnold’s opinion that the anti-trust laws 
needed a drastic overhauling, and that 
past anti-trust campaigns had been mere 
sham battles, was sharply studied by a 
Senate Committee. Asked if he opposed 
capitalism, Arnold laughingly reminded 
the Senators that his salary as a professor 
at Yale depended on the capitalistic sys- 
tem. He said his “Folklore” book was not 
an attack on capitalism. “It’s just as though 
a doctor wrote a book on the care of 
teeth,” he explained, “and someone else 
said he was opposed to teeth.” 

Born in Laramie, Wyoming, 47 years 
ago, Arnold studied at Princeton, Yale, 
and Harvard, practiced law in Wyoming, 
served in the legislature, and headed the 
West Virginia Law School. Later, he 
worked for the AAA and the SEC, and 
taught at Yale. Attorney General Cum- 
mings speaks of him as “a very dear 
friend of mine.” 





ARNOLD 
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Lithuania Surrenders to 
Polish Ultimatum 


Another of Europe’s “sore spots” 
last week brought that continent to 
the brink of war. Following the kill- 
ing of a Polish soldier by a Lithuanian 
border patrol, frenzied Poles paraded 
the streets of Warsaw singing the 
national anthem and_ chanting: 
“Marshal, lead us on to Kovno”’— 
(Kaunas, the Lithuanian capital 
city ). Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz, 
inspector general of the army 


Lithuania’s independence and the 
new Soviet Russian government let 
her alone. But in violation of a treaty, 
the new Polish government seized 
Vilna in 1920. The Lithuanians then 
occupied Memel, which had belonged 


to Germany. The League of Nations, . 


formed to settle international quar- 
rels peacefully, was unable to get 
Poland out of Vilna or Lithuania out 
of Memel. The League further an- 
gered the Germans by granting 
Poland a “corridor” to the Baltic 





and virtual dictator of the na- 
tion, massed troops on the 
Lithuanian frontier, and pre- 
pared for an invasion unless 
the Lithuanian government 
ended its long-standing fron- 
tier dispute with Poland and 
agreed to the following terms: 

1. Establishment of normal 
diplomatic relations with Po- 
land. 2. Opening of the fron- 
tier for normal highway and 
railroad traffic and commu- 
cations. 3. Changing those 
parts of the Lithuanian con- 
stitution that declare Vilna to 
be the capital of Lithuania. 
(Vilna was seized by Polish 
troops in 1920, and since then 
the Lithuanians have refused 











to have any dealings with the 

Poles. The border situation 

for 18 years has been de- 
scribed as one of “‘no war, no peace.”’) 
4. Conclusion of a trade agreement. 
5. Full satisfaction for the recent 
frontier clash. 


With a trained army of only 21,000 
men facing 238,000 Polish troops, 
and also menaced by Germany, Lith- 
uania was forced to agree to a dis- 
cussion of Poland’s demands. Pres- 
sure by France, Britain, and Russia, 
all anxious to avoid an outbreak of 
war, ca::sed the Poles to soften their 
ultimatum and insist only on the 
establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations as a condition to examining 
the other points in dispute. 

A small, northeastern nation on 
the Baltic Sea, Lithuania is about 
hulf the size of Tennessee. Lithuan- 
ians are a tall, fair race, quiet- 
mouthed, and not very emotional. 
Lithuania and Poland were at one 
time a united nation, but in 1772, 
1792, 1795, Poland and Lithuania 
were conquered by Russia and 
Prussia. Ruled sternly by Imperial 
Russia until her World War collapse, 
Lithuania then declared her inde- 
pendence. Other nations recognized 
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Sea, which cut Germany in two, and 
placed the Free City of Danzig under 
League of Nations control. Danzig 
and Meme! are two cities that Hitler 
wants to recover, and militant Nazis 
in Danzig already control that city. 
The Nazification of Austria has in- 
creased Nazi pressure for the an- 
nexation of Danzig and Memel. 
Should Poland attack Lithuania, 
Germany is ready to back her up in 
return for contro] over Memel and 
Danzig. The Poles may also give the 
“corridor” back to Germany and take 
over Lithuania completely. Another 
of Europe’s small nations would dis- 
appear from the map. Strangely 
enough, the Lithuanians, who cordi- 
ally hate Soviet Russia for past griev- 
ances, must look to Russian armies 
for protection from Germany and 
Poland. Russia prefers to keep 
Lithuania as a “buffer state” between 
her and the German armies. 

There are several reasons why the 
Polish government is willing to risk 
a war with Lithuania that might get 
her into trouble with Russia. Eco- 
nomic conditions in Poland are so 


bad that a war may be used in a 
desperate effort to unite the people 
and stop their criticisms of the goy- 
ernment. It’s the old, old trick of 
turning a nation’s attention from its 
own faults and concentrating all the 
peoples’ hate on a foreign neighbor, 
A. L. Easterman of the London Daily 
Herald, writes that the dictatorial 
government of Marshal Smigly-Rydz 
is smashing all political opposition, 
“Even graver is the mass suppression 
and persecution of the peasants, 
numbering 76 per cent of the popu- 
lation. .. .”” writes Easterman. “The 
Polish government is afraid of 
trouble this spring. Famine is antici- 
pated then for an already hungry 
and angry peasantry, the backbone 
of the country... . Officials . . . re- 
cently admitted that 6,000,000 are 
starving.” Last August a_ serious 
peasant revolt was broken with 
armed force. Fascism, supported by 
the wealthy landowners, is prepar- 
ing to take open control of the nation. 


Loyalists Make Last Stand; 
Bombs Rain on Barcelona 


Loyalist Spain fought last week 
with its back to the wall. A terrific 
drive by General Franco’s troops, re- 
inforced by German and_Italian 
planes and guns, may any day reach 
the Mediterranean Sea. This will cut 
the Government’s territory in two, 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Chamberlain’s Foreign Policy 
Attacked in Cabinet 


British Prime Minister Chamber- 
lain celebrated his sixty-ninth birth- 
day a fortnight ago, but it was nota 
very happy birthday. His “realistic 
policy” of preserving peace by mak- 
ing “business deals” with Germany 
and Italy has been upset 


with a firmer foreign policy. (Schol., 
Mar. 26, p. 14-S.) 

Both France and Russia have 
promised aid to Czechoslovakia in 
case of a German attack. Since 
Czechoslovakia does not border on 
Russia, Soviet officials were asked 
how they could help the Czechs. 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way,” 

was the reply of Foreign 





by recent events in Aus- 
tria and Spain. The in- 
fluential London Times, 
formerly the foremost 
advocate of a British- 
German agreement, 
sharply criticized Ger- 
many for her “open ex- 
hibition of overbearing 
force” in swallowing up 
Austria. Rumors say 
that several members of 
Chamberlain’s cabinet 
led by War Secretary 
Hore - Belisha, may re- 
sign if he does not take 
a firmer stand. Foreign 
Secretary Eden, who re- 
signed in opposition to 
Chamberlain’s policy, 
may get the last laugh 
now. (Schol., Mar. 12, p. 
14-S.) 

Negotiations to end 
Britain’s long - standing 
quarrel with Italy were 
upset by charges that 
Mussolini is talking to 
kill time while he rushes 
more troops and sup- 
plies to General Franco’s 
Rebel forces. Even many 
conservative businessmen, who had 
supported the Prime Minister’s at- 
tempt to make a deal with the fas- 
cists, now feel that Germany and 
Italy may gain complete control over 
Spain’s natural resources, Rumania’s 
oil, Hungary’s wheat, and Czecho- 
slovakia’s industries. 

Badgered by political foes for his 
“lack of a policy to counter the grave 
menace to peace,” Chamberlain re- 
fused to state a definite position on 
Spain or Czechoslovakia, as urged 
by Premier Blum of France, in an 
effort to check Hitler’s drive. He then 
announced increased defense expen- 
ditures and called for 1,000,000 civil- 
ian volunteers to serve in air raid 
defense and rescue operations in case 
of war. 


ment. 


France Fears Menace of 
Fascists in Spain 


Premier Leon Blum’s recently or- 
ganized Popular Front cabinet is 
hastening plans to prepare France 
for any crisis. A defense fund of 
$138,000,000 has been voted and For- 
eign Minister Joseph Paul-Boncour 
18 seeking to meet German threats 





Count Grandi 
and Earl of Perth, Brit- 
ish and Italian Ambas- 
sadors seeking agree- 





7% Commissar Litvinoff. He 
: also issued a call for a 
conference of most na- 
tions, including the 
United States, to discuss 
the menace to peace. 
Italy, Germany, and Ja- 
pan were omitted be- 
cause “one cannot dis- 
cuss aggression with ag- 
gressors.”’ 

Although Premier 
Blum has not publicly 
supported the hard- 
pressed Spanish Loyal- 
ist government’s request 
for arms, he has urgent- 
ly asked Britain to join 
France in ending the 
Civil War. Reports that 
large forces of Italian 
and Germans have land- 
ed recently in Spain 
have worried the 
French. Although 
France’s powerful Mag- 
inot line of forts faces 
Germany, her Spanish 
frontier is undefended, 
and submarine and air 
bases in Spain can cut 
France off from her col- 
onies in North Africa. When the 
Spanish Civil War bégan in 1936 
both France and Britain sought to 
preserve peace by supporting a non- 
intervention policy in Spain. But this 
has not worked, and today the two 
democracies find themselves men- 
aced by an Italian and German-con- 
trolled Spain. Britain has promised 
naval aid to protect French commu- 
nications with North Africa, but has 
refused to join France in aiding the 
Loyalists, or in seeking peace. Brit- 
ain did finally agree to join France 
in trying to halt the savage bom- 
bardment of Spanish cities. Catholic 
Church officials and the Vatican in 
Rome were asked to join in an appeal. 





Monitor 


(above) 


e 

Soviet Russia’s latest “treason” 
trial ended last week when 18 of 21 
defendants were condemned to death 
and promptly shot. (Schol., Mar. 19, 
p. 13-S.) The lives of these former 
Soviet officials were added to the 
thirty-nine taken at the end of three 
previous public trials. Hundreds of 
others have been executed secretly 
without trial as spies and wreckers 
in the past two years. Other trials 
are expected in the near future. 


Loyalists Make Last Stand 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


separating the Loyalist capital city, 
Barcelona, from Valencia and Ma- 
drid, and end the twenty month Civil 
War. Premier Juan Negrin made a 
hurried trip to Paris to beg aid from 
the French government. 

The Spanish Loyalist cabinet was 
reported split over war policies. One 
group favored ending the Civil War 
at “almost any price.’”’ Another group 
wanted to carry it on to the “bitter 
end.” 

Barcelona has been subjected to a 
terrific aerial bombardment that has 
reduced large sections of the city 
to ruins. Eighteen times in four days 
Rebel bombers wheeled and dived 
over the helpless city. Over 1,300 
people have been killed and 2,000 
wounded. Wrote N. Y. Times Cor- 
respondent Herbert L. Matthews: 
“It is surely the most savage and 
most ruthless punishment any mod- 
ern city has taken. This systematic 
destruction is designed to break the 
spirit as well as the body... . An- 
other thing at which everybody 
laughs ruefully today is the way 
everybody jumps at any unusual 
noise—the horns of cars that sound 
siren-like, the banging of doors... .” 


“GOVERNOR” OF AUSTRIA 

Without his pair of heavy spectacles, 
Chancellor Arthur Seyss-Inquart (ar-toor 
zice-ing-kvart) of the late Austrian Re- 
public can scarcely 
see at all. Now, that 
Adolf Hitler’s Ger- 
man Nazis have 
swallowed up once 
independent Aus- 
tria, the Chancellor 
won’t need to see 
much. All depart- 
ments of the gov- 
ernment have been 
taken over by Ger- 
man officials and 
Chancellor Seyss- 
Inquart ranks as a 
governor of a state 
of the German Reich. 

When Hitler started putting pressure 
on former Austrian Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg in February, it was Dr. 
Seyss-Inquart who became the Nazis’ 
“key man” in a reorganized government 
that allowed the Austrian Nazis to enjoy 
political rights. As Interior Minister, 
Seyss-Inquart marked time until Schusch- 
nigg was forced to resign. Then he be- 
came Austrian Chancellor, from which 
post he stepped down when Hitler moved 
into Vienna. 

A member of the Nazi party since 1928, 
Dr. Seyss-Inquart has favored Austro- 
German union for years. At 16, he came 
to Vienna to study at the University. Af- 
ter receiving a law degree he began the 
practice of law, and during the World 
War fought for three years as an officer 
in the Austrian army. After the war he 
took a prominent part in politics and be- 
longed to the Nazi party even while it 
was illegal. 

Dr. Seyss-Inquart is married and has 
two children. His hobby is his apple or- 
chard. 
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Former Stock Exchange Head 
Indicted for Embezzlement 


Five times president of the New 
York Stock Exchange, Richard Whit- 
ney of the respected brokerage firm 
of Richard Whitney and Company, 
had been the Exchange’s “strong 
man” for several years. When the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, federal government agency, 
undertook the job 
of regulating the 
buying and sell- 
ing of stocks and 
bonds on the Ex- 
change, Whitney 
strongly opposed 
it. He described 
the Exchange as 
“a perfect insti- 
tution.” A fort- fade 
ney stood indict- 
ed as a confessed embezzler of other 
people’s money, and the SEC had 
gained prestige and support. 

Shortly after a committee from the 
Stock Exchange had charged the 
Whitney firm with unfair . business 
conduct, and the Exchange had sus- 
pended it, all the partners filed peti- 
tions in bankruptcy. Mr. Whitney 
then declared that he alone was re- 
sponsible for the firm’s financial dif- 
ficulties, and that “certain of my ac- 
tions have been wrong.” State and 
County officials then rushed to pros- 
ecute Whitney. District Attorney 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York coun- 
ty obtained an indictment charging 
him with stealing $105,000 from a 
fund established for his wife. State 
officials also obtained an indictment 
charging that Whitney had taken 
funds belonging to the N. Y. Yacht 
Club and used them in his business. 





Congress Drastically Revises 
Administration Tax Bill 


In a surprising rebellion against 
the President’s leadership, Congress 
is giving the tax revision bill of 1938 
a drastic shaking up. (Schol., Mar. 
19, p. 14-S.) The House of Repre- 
sentatives struck from the bill the 
much-criticized “third basket’ levy 
on family owned corporations, but 
retained the skeleton of the undis- 
tributed profits tax. This tax has been 
blamed for the present business 
slump, and the Senate is prepared to 
do away with it completely. 

As an illustration of the complica- 
tions that a tax bill can cause, the 
farmer’s hogs have wandered into 
the discussion. This came about when 
the House, to replace revenue lost by 
dropping the “third basket” levy, 
approved a 6 cent tax on foreign 
pork products. It also increased the 
whiskey tax. 
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The pork tax has been assailed by 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
and other officials as a blow at the 
government’s reciprocal trade agree- 
ment policy, which seeks to increase 
markets for American goods by al- 
lowing more foreign products to en- 
ter. (Schol., Mar. 26, p. 13-S.) Repre- 
sentatives of American meat packers 
said the pork tax would protect the 
farmers. Critics replied that less than 


2 per cent of the pork products in this. 


country were from foreign nations; 
that the higher tax would give meat 
packers a chance to charge consum- 
ers higher prices; that although Po- 
land shipped us $10,000,000 worth of 
pork last year, she also bought $12,- 
000,000 worth of American cotton. 


Government Seeks to Force 
Railroad Economies 


A bitter pill may be prescribed by 
the Federal Government to restore 
the health of the nation’s railroads. 
Thirty out of every 100 miles of rail- 
road track is being operated today by 
a railroad that is in financial difficul- 





Talburt in N. Y. World-Telegram 


“Maybe we’d better get rid of some of that 


excess baggage.” 


ties. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s recent freight increase of 
from 5 to 10 per cent has been criti- 
cized as inadequate by railroad offi- 
cials. They insist that rising labor 
costs, taxes, and prices of materials, 
cannot be met out of present reve- 
nues. (Schol., Mar. 26, p. 16-S.) 

To meet this serious situation, 
President Roosevelt has asked Chair- 
man M. W. Splawn, Joseph B. East- 
man, and Charles D. Mahaffie, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
work out a plan for aiding the roads. 
They may recommend that the Fed- 
eral Government be allowed to force 
weak railroads to combine with 





stronger ones. By such consolidations 
and economies the remaining roads 
could save much money. But since 
any savings by consolidations woulg 
be divided about 70 cents in labor 
costs and 30 cents otherwise out of 
each dollar saved, labor unions are 
opposing this plan. President Roose. 
velt has said that if consolidations 
throw rail men out of work, these 
workers must be taken care of by the 
Government. Under the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 the roads were ex. 
pected to consolidate voluntarily. 


Liquor Industry’s Excesses 
Increase Dry Sentiment 


In 1933 the American voters re- 
pealed the Prohibition Amendment, 
which for 14 years had made it illegal 
to sell liquor in this nation. After 
four years of legalized sale of alco- 
holic beverages, the Federal Govern- 
ment, the liquor industry and anti- 
saloon forces are wondering if repeal 
is leading America back to prohibi- 
tion. 

A recent poll by the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion 
shows that dry forces have 
made slight gains throughout 
the nation. In 1936, 33 per cent 
favored the return of prohibi- 
tion, while, today, 34 per cent 
vote dry. Although only four 
states — Kansas, Mississippi, 
Tennessee and Oklahoma— 
are dry, both spokesmen for 
wet and dry forces say that 
the excesses of the liquor in- 
dustry may lead to a strong 
demand for prohibition. 

Captain W. S. Alexander, 
head of the Federal Alcoholi¢ 
Administration, has been busy 
warning the industry to 


drastic regulation. He has ob- 
jected to companies claiming 
that their product is health- 
ful; that it aids digestion; or 
that a certain brand gives 
drinkers a clear head the next 
day, and has warned them to 
stop appealing to women and 
the younger people in their adver- 
tising. 

* 


Clarence S. Darrow, 80, internation- 
ally famous lawyer and fighter for 
“Jost” causes, died last week at his Chi- 
cago home. A foe of capital punish- 
ment—“organized, legalized murder,” 
as he called it—no client of Darrow’s 
ever was sent to the gallows or the 
electric chair. Throughout his life Dat- 
row championed the rights of labor 
when it had few defenders. An intense 
lover of liberty, Darrow rejected the 
theory of strong government. Called a 
cynic, he really was a kindly, humank 
tarian person. Men who disag} 
with him still respected his opinions. 
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change its practices or face. 
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Choric Speaking 


A New Name for an Ancient and Pleasurable Art 


OST people associate the 
words choric, choral and 
choir with a singing chorus 

—a group of people who sing to- 
gether. But since very early times 
people have spoken in unison as well 
as sung in unison. The Greek chorus 
was an important part of the Greek 
play, interpreting it for the audience. 
The people who listened to the old 
balladists probably joined in the re- 
frain. In our own day, the American 
poet Vachel Lindsay had his whole 
audience reciting parts of his poems 
with him. 

Nevertheless, choric speaking, 
while it is in one sense a revival, is a 
new thing as it is being carried on 
today in England, in some parts of 
continental Europe, and especially in 
our own country, where it has been 
introduced comparatively recently. 

If you belong to a glee club you 
know how much pleasure there is in 
singing together. You will get an 
equal amount of pleasure from 
speaking poetry together. But to do 
it well requires careful training so 
that the group will think and feel 
and speak almost as one person. The 
training in voice and diction which 
you have already had will help you 
in choric speaking, and this work in 
turn will be an excellent means of 
improving your voice and diction 
still further. You will need to breathe 
freely and easily, to have flexibility 
and range of voice, agility and light- 
ness of speech, vowel resonance and 
clear articulation of consonants, and 
a good sense of rhythm. 

Choric speaking of verse has been 
found by many to be an interesting 
and valuable approach to the study 
of poetry. The individual gains not 
only inspiration, but also self-confi- 


By Harry B. Gough 
Lousene Rousseau 
Mary E. Cramer 
J. Walter Reeves 


dence, from doing something with a 
group. Each member of the choir is 
encouraged to express himself freely 
in discussing the interpretation. 


The Choir and the Conductor 


In your glee club or chorus you are 
divided according to your voices into 
sopranos, altos, tenors, and basses; 
in the same way, for the speaking 
chorus you will be divided into light 
and dark voices. These terms apply 
partly to the pitch but chiefly to the 
texture or timbre of the voice. The 
light voices are generally a little 
higher in pitch and of a lighter tex- 
ture than the dark. If your choir con- 
sists of both boys and girls, the boys 
will form one group and the girls 
two, light and dark voices, and you 
will have a three-part chorus. If 
your choir is composed of all girls, or 
of all boys, it will be a two-part choir, 
with only light and dark voices. For 
practice in the classroom the light 
voices should be on one side and the 
dark on the other; or the dark voices 
may be behind the light voices. When 
you stand, the members of each 
group should stand close together in 
the form of a wedge, to help them to 
speak as one person. Be careful not 
to try to change the natural pitch of 
your voice because you are put on 
the light or dark side. 

Your teacher will be your conduc- 
tor. Just as it is important for the 
members of an orchestra or glee club 


to watch their director’s hands or 
baton, so it is important for you to 
watch your conductor’s hands for the 
signal for beginning, for phrasing, 
emphasis, rhythm, timing. Each 
group must know just when to come 
in, and come in as one person at 
exactly the right moment. The con- 
ductor also acts as leader of the pre- 
liminary discussion so essential to 
successful choric speaking. Be re- 
sponsive to your conductor, and 
know the words of the poem. 


The Choice of Material 

There are three important types of 
poetry: lyric, narrative, and dra- 
matic, each of which may be subdi- 
vided into smaller groups. However, 
we shall be interested chiefly in (1) 
songs, a group under lyric poetry; 
(2) ballads, which are narrative 
poems, and (3) choric drama, which 
comes under dramatic verse. In the 
latter there is acting in connection 
with the speaking of the poem by the 
chorus. 

Not all poetry lends itself to choric 
speaking. Only material that has a 
choric quality should be chosen for 
this form of reading. Ballads, old and 
new, many lyrics, choruses from 
Greek drama, the new choric drama 
being written by Gordon Bottomley 
in Scenes and Plays, passages from 
the Bible, and other rhythmical prose 
like Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, 
James Stephens’ The Crock of Gold, 
Kenneth Grahame’s The Wind and 
the Willows, all form excellent ma- 
terial. You can find selections of your 
own in different anthologies of 
American and English poetry. In 
each case tell why you think the se- 
lection would gain from being spo- 
ken by a group. 
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Methods of Treatment 


A. Refrain Work. Some of the old 
ballads, like “Hynd Horn,” “The 
Riddling Knight,’ and “The Wee 
Cooper o’ Fife,” have interesting al- 
ternating refrains. The story of the 
ballad may be spoken by a soloist 
and then the choir may come in on 
the refrain, the light voices speaking 
the first line, the dark, the second. 
The ballad should be spoken with a 
swinging lilt and should be stirring 
and vigorous. The story should be 
told simply and directly. The pitch, 
rate, and tone change with the inci- 
dents and the characters. The refrain 
should always move in underneath 
the narrative, so that it is sub- 
ordinated to the narrative. The con- 
ductor sets the pace, establishes the 
rhythm, and gives the mood of the 
ballad to the choir, which must be 
quick to pick up the beat, careful to 
articulate the speech sounds lightly, 
quickly, and precisely, and sensitive 
to respond to the changes in mood of 
the poem. 


While the ballad generally has the 
alternating refrain, many of the lyr- 
ics or songs have the end-of-stanza 
refrain, which may vary from one to 
four or five lines. In Browning’s 
“Boot and Saddle” the refrain has 
one line, while in Shakespeare’s 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” it 
has four lines. The stanza may be 
spoken by a soloist or by a group of 
light or dark voices according to the 
arrangement worked out by the 
group. The refrain may be spoken by 
the entire chorus, or, if a soloist has 
spoken the stanza, by the light voices 
in one case and the dark in another. 
In making these decisions in regard 
to the arrangement of your poem, al- 
ways keep the meaning and the 
mood of the poem in mind as well as 
its structure. The choir should be 
ready to pick up the beat and come 
in on the refrain exactly on time. The 
refrain must not be given mechani- 
cally, but should grow out of the 
stanza and blend with it in rhythm 
and mood. All these things should be 
discussed beforehand by the group. 
Very rarely, a refrain of one word 
repeated may be used as a burden, 
being spoken very lightly and softly, 
by one group while the other group 
is speaking; for example, the light 
voices in Vachel Lindsay’s “The 
Mysterious Cat” might keep a very 
soft, rhythmic “mew” pulsating 
throughout the whole poem or a part 
of it. 

B. Antiphonal Work. This is some- 
times called two-part work. It is 
used when two groups alternate in 
responses to each other. Selections 
from the Psalms and from Proverbs 
would be given in this way. The light 
voices make a statement, and the 
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dark voices respond. If the choir is 
composed of both boys and girls, you 
can vary the arrangement still more. 
Generally speaking, the light voices 
ask a question or make an appeal 
and the dark voices respond. It is 
generally better to work on the Bib- 
lical selections in small groups. Try 
to get the religious fervor of the 
Psalms. 

C. Group Work. There is room for 
considerable variety in this method 





From Stage and the School by 
Katharine A. Ommanney (Harpers) 


of treatment: 1. It may be sectional. 
The group may be divided into as 
many sections as there are stanzas in 
the poem, if the poem falls naturally 
into sections. Ask yourself if the 
poem would be clearer to the listen- 
ers if it were broken up in this way. 
Masefield’s “Cargoes” is a good ex- 
ample of a poem that could be given 
to three sections, each one taking a 
stanza. Your sections should be 
grouped according to their voices 


2. It may be the sequence type. 
Here the work is done by still smaller 
groups—only two or three people in 
a group or perhaps sometimes only 
one speaker. It is nearly always used 
with nonsense rhymes in which you 
have a series of statements, a build- 
ing up of details. You may have se- 
quence of another type. The’ poet 
picks up details and builds up the 
whole; for example, Browning’s 
“Pippa Passes” gives the different de- 
tails that make a particular spring 
morning so beautiful. These lines 
could each be given by a small group 
of two or three and then all together 
could give the last two lines: 


God’s in His heaven, 
All’s right with the world. 


3. You may have the addition or 
subtraction type. This means that 
you add or subtract voices according 
to the meaning. If there is an accumu- 
lation of thought or mood, you would 
add voices. If the thought or mood is 
becoming weaker, you would sub- 
tract voices. An example of the for- 
mer is found in the little poem, “Oh, 
dear, what can the matter be?” This 
line is repeated three times with 
growing impatience, so the number 
of voices would be increased. In 









some poems there are certain parts 
in which the thought or mood calls 
for a reduction in the number of peo- 
ple in the group, and you drop a few 
voices. This condition would gener. 
ally apply to a poem in which you 
had only a small group of light or 
dark voices at the beginning. Hodg- 
son’s “Time, You Old Gypsy Man” 
might be treated in this way. 


D. Unison Work. Some poems 
should not be interpreted by differ- 


‘ent groups but only by the entire 


group speaking in unison. Shake- 
speare’s “Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” Belloc’s “Tarantella,” Tenny- 
son’s “Sweet and Low” and “The 
Bugle Song,’’ Masefield’s “Sea 
Fever,” Edwin Markham’s “Brother- 
hood” are all poems that might well 
be spoken in unison. Naturally, some 
poems might be better interpreted 
by a small group than by a large 
group. In this method you secure va- 
riety by the shadings of the voices, 
changes in pitch, and so forth. How- 
ever, none of these changes must be 
made simply for the sake of getting 
variety. They must be used only be- 
cause they grow out of the poem it- 
self. 


The Interpretation 


The most important thing of all is 
the interpretation of the poem, for 
this is the chief object of speaking it. 
It is essential to get its meaning and 
its mood over to the audience so 
that they will enjoy it more than 
when they read it silently or aloud 
for themselves, for in choral speak- 
ing the meaning and the sound 
should be enriched by the many 
voices. Get the meaning and the 
mood of the poem for yourself 
through silent reading in your prep- 
aration and through group discus- 
sion. 

A. Meaning. Try first of all to find 
the key-note to the poem, its central 
idea or theme, the experience which 
the poet had and his chief interest 
in setting it down in the form of 
poetry. Express it in your own words 
as briefly as possible, in one short 
sentence generally. Then get the 
main idea of each stanza and notice 
the progression of ideas in the differ- 
ent stanzas, each one adding some- 
thing to the preceding one, to make 
the poem grow. You must not only 
see this but feel it, so that as you read 
the poem it will not be all on the 
same level but will be working up to 
a climax. 

1. Phrasing. In order to get the 
meaning over clearly to the audience 
you must phrase well, which means 
grouping the words according to the 
thought. At the end of each group of 
words is a pause which varies in 
length according to the meaning. 
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When you come to the end of a 
phrase, ask yourself if the thought is 
completed. If it is not, don’t use the 
falling inflection and let your audi- 
ence think that the thought is fin- 
ished. Be particularly careful about 
the run-on or un-stopped line in this 
respect. Carry the thought right over 
to the next line without destroying 
the line rhythm of the poem. That 
means that there is a very slight, al- 
most imperceptible pause at the end 
of the line, even though the thought 
is carried to the next. An example of 
a run-on line is 


As if he knew what magic slept 
In his quiet pipe the while. 


2. Emphasis. Know which words 
in the phrase are the thought-bear- 
ing words. These are the important 
words, which help the audience to 


' get the thought easily. They are gen- 


erally the nouns and verbs, but not 
every noun and verb is stressed. If 
you emphasize too many words, the 
audience will get merely words and 
not meaning. 

B. Mood. If you understand the 
thought or real meaning of the poem, 
you will also get its mood—the domi- 
nant emotion of the author, which 
may be gay, grave, happy, sad, ex- 
citing, mysterious, or anything else. 
This you get also partly through the 
music of the words, but chiefly 
through rhythm. The sound of the 
poem is almost, if not quite, as im- 
portant as its sense or meaning. 
Poetry is closely related to music and 
it can give as much pleasure to the 
ear as music. First, there is the music 
of your voices, which individually 
and therefore in ensemble, should 
be easily produced, clear, resonant, 
and flexible, not loud and harsh. 
They should be so blended by the 
power of the thought that they seem 
like one voice. Then there is the mu- 
sic of the words which the poet has 
chosen so carefully with regard to 
their sound. 

C. Rhythm. But the music of the 
poem lies most of all in its rhythm, 
the more or less regularly recurring 
pattern of the arrangement of 
stressed words with unstressed. You 
can see that both phrasing and em- 
phasis help you to get the rhythm. 
Rhythm is not the same thing as 
meter. Rhythm is less accurately 
measured, less mechanical than 
meter. It is more elastic, less rigid. 
Be very careful in your verse-speak- 
ing not to stress unimportant words. 
The meaning of the poem and its 
rhythm must be blended. Each helps 
the other. 

In the rhythmic pattern the pause 
or silent beat is important. It corre- 
sponds to a rest in music and must 
be given its full value so far as time 
is concerned; for example, there is a 
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Round Jable 


Boy or Girl? 

Y MOTHER always wanted a lit- 
tle girl. When I came, she de- 
termined to make a girl of me. By the 
time I was four years old I had long 
blonde curls, a fair complexion, long 
eyelashes, and a graceful manner. 
Mother loved to think of me as her lit- 
tle maid. And later on I was, for I 
washed the dishes, scrubbed the floors, 
helped do spring house-cleaning four 
times a year, and always took charge 
of. the Sunday luncheons and desserts. 
I baked delicious marble cake, tasty 
bran muffins, and fluffy biscuits. Ev- 
erybody in the neighborhood was 

present when I made wafers. 

It was shortly after I made my first 
macaroons that I fell into the clutches 
of the iniquitous Tony who ate garlic 
and whose father owned a speakeasy. 
Under his influence I fell to all manner 
of depravity: wading in the Missis- 
sippi, playing marbles in Sandy’s lot, 
roasting potatoes illegally come by, 
and petting a smelly raccoon down on 
Captain Jed’s boat. It wasn’t long be- 
fore you could find me wherever there 
was an ambulance, or a fire. 

Then one fine washday Mother found 
a rabbit’s foot in my shirt pocket. 
Promptly she closed the kitchen door 
on my boyhood. I tied on my apron and 











silent beat at the end of the second 
line in Ariel’s song from The Tem- 
pest: 


On a bat’s back I do fly 
After summer merrily. 


If you ignore the silent beat you 
destroy the line pattern and so do not 
bring out the full meaning of the 
poem. 

D. Rate or Pace. This is some- 
times called tempo or timing. The 
rate at which you speak the poem 
naturally depends upon its meaning 
and mood. If it is a ballad like “Hynd 
Horn,” recounting an exciting ad- 
venture, the rate will be quick. If it 
is a lovely lyric like Christina Ros- 
setti’s song, ‘““When I am dead, my 
dearest,” it would be spoken slowly. 
It is not difficult to determine the 
rate or pace, if you understand the 
meaning of the poem. The pause, as 
has been implied, plays an important 
part in the timing. In choric speaking 
you must agree upon the rate before 
you begin, all begin at the same in- 
stant, and have perfect timing 
throughout. Here the conductor is a 
great help. 





Reprinted from Effective Speech, by 
H. B. Gough, L. Rousseau, M. E. 
Cramer, and J. W. Reeves, by permis- 
sion of Harper & Brothers, publishers. 


went back to baking, dusting, and such 
unreproved pleasures. I raised twenty- 
four darling chicks, and, as women will 
do, I named each one. When they ate 
from my hand or jumped on my lap I 
cooed like a frivolous old maid, and my 
heart fluttered when they pecked at 
my pearly shirt buttons. I was ali 
broken up when dad murdered the 
dears for Sunday dinner, and I couldn’t 
bear to eat them. 

Once I did rebel against this domes- 
tication. I wanted to be a taxidermist. 
But Mother was adamant. I couldn’t 
have such rubbish in the house. I 
couldn’t even keep it in the yard. No, 
I couldn’t be a taxidermist because I’d 
swallow poison — and anyway, the 
skins would smell up the house. By the 
way, I must bury that dead pigeon. No, 
I couldn’t try to mount it even. For the 
last time no! I couldn’t be a taxi- 
dermist. 


But my manhood would out. In my 
eleventh year I wanted to be an uncle. 
Julius Mizzio was always bragging 
about his nieces, what he should get 
them for Christmas, and how they ran 
to him and called him Uncle Julius. 


“T wish I was an uncle,” I murmured 
wistfully to him one day. . i 


Eight-year-old Julius regarded my 7 


apron, looked avuncular, and com- 
miserated, “Honest, Charles, don’t you 
want to be an aunt?” 

—Charles Roedig, 15 

Maryhurst Normal H. S. 

Kirkwood, Mo. 

Teacher, George N. Schuster, S.M. 


Ghosts 


The eyes of a house, broken and bare, 
Forlornly gaze from the rotting eaves, 
Filled with sorrow, shadowed with 
grief, 
Mourning the passing of days long 
gone, 
The happy laughter, the glances bright, 
The flowering lilacs beside the gate— 
All these are gone, to return no more. 
Do you wonder the eyes of a house are 
sad, 
When the rain is pounding a lonely 
tune, 
And the wind is a crying child? 
—Janet Hogin, 15 
Modesto (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Miss Lucetta K. Ratcliff 


Autumn Tragedy 


The dancing leaves of autumn fall, 

A blazing mass against the wall. 

The wind then laughs, and picks them 
up. 

Held to her lips as from a cup 

Winter slowly their color drains, 

And as they lie in the cold fall rains, 

I pity them and wonder why 

Their bold, bright beauty so soon must 
die. 

—Janet Hogin 
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only rhyme that Marjorie Flem- 

ing, the little Scottish poet, 
could find, over a hundred years ago, 
when she wrote frankly: 


Gouri WINTER, was the 


He was kill’d by a cannon splinter 
Quite in the middle of winter 
(Perhaps it was not at that time 
but I can get no other rhyme.) 


The same difficulty troubles bet- 
ter poets so often than an old writer 
once described poets in hell as com- 
plaining: 


Oh, this damn’d Trade of Versifying, 

Has brought us all to Hell for lying! 

For writing what we do not think, 

Merely to hear the Verse cry clink; 

For rather than abuse the Meter, 

Black shall be white, Paul shall be 
Peter. 


Poets, worrying through words for 
rhymes that will both say what they 
think and make “the verse cry 
clink,” may sometimes feel that the 
rhymes which link their lines to- 
gether make a chain that fetters what 
they have to say. However rhyme 
has its rewards even for those poets. 
Sometimes one link strikes so un- 
expectedly another link that the 
poet is surprised into writing a bet- 
ter line than he might have thought 
of had he not been looking for a 
rhyme. Keats had such an experi- 
ence in writing “On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer.” He was 
using the dull line, “Yet never could 
I judge what men could mean,” when 
he realized that mean and its sup- 
posed rhyming-fellow demesne are 
not rhymes, both being pronounced 
meen. He had to hunt through such 
words as green, lean, keen, until 
slowly serene became the right word, 
guiding him to a more beautiful line 
in the finale version. 


Oft of one wide expense had I been 
told 


That deep-browed Homer ruled as. 


his demesne; 
Yet never did I breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud 
and bold. 


Rhyme is not necessary to poetry. It 
does not appear in most Greek, Latin, 
and Hebraic poetry, nor in some of 
the greatest English poetry. How- 
ever, most poets and most readers in 
our language are pleased to hear it. 

Rhyme lets us listen better. Its 
first sound is in our ear, when its 
counterpart occurs, and this coming 
together, this expected meeting in 
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The Links and Locks of Poetry 


By Dorothy Emerson 





memory, mysteriously delights us. 
Rhyme separates one line from an- 
other for us, and, at the same time, 
so links and locks those lines to- 
gether that we hear them as a form. 
We hear a word, we expect a rhyme, 
we hear a rhyme; and our sense of 
fitness gets deep pleasure. Even such 
trifling four lines as follow can give 
us some delight merely through 
rhyme. 


To My Ill Reader 
Thou say’st my lines are hard; 
And I the truth will tell; 
They are both hard, and marr’d, 
If thou not read’st them well. 
(Herrick) 


Rhymes at the end of lines may 
confuse the “ill reader” to whom 
Herrick complains; for rhyme may 
make the inexperienced reader stop 
his thought at the end of every 
rhymed line as though the rhyme 
marked the end of a sentence, and 
thus keep him from understanding 
the poem. But rhymes stop the good 
reader, the experienced reader, only 
for a pause to hear the chime of the 
links, while his thought moves on 
with the prose meaning of the poem. 

There are other chimes in poetry 
than those made by end-rhymes. 
These are made by the almost-secret 
linking rhymes that occur within 
lines, rousing us again and again to 
the deep pleasures of remembered 
sounds. These are repeated or half- 
repeated sounds, whether allitera- 
tion, as in Gloomy Grammarians in 
Golden Gowns, where words begin 
with the same sound; or assonance, 
as in while and might, where the 
vowel sounds repeat, but not the con- 
sonants; or dissonance, as in let and 
pat, where the vowels change, but 
the final consonants repeat. We do 
not need to know the names for 


these, or even to be able to find them 
consciously, in order to enjoy their 
melody. 

It may be helpful, however, to lis- 
ten to the soft clanging and echoing 
ef such linking sounds apart from 
poems. In these two lines, hear the 
lips coming together for m and b 
sounds, hear the repetition in of 
doves; and IN IMMemorial, and the 
similarity of immemorial, and innu- 
merable. 


The moan of doves in immemorial 
elms, 


And murmuring of innumerable bees, 


Those words may be too sweetly 
brought together. This quotation 
from Sandburg may be more pleas- 
ing: 


The bottom of the sea accommodates 
mountain ranges. 

This is how deep the sea is 

And the toss and drop of the mystery 
of the people 

And the sting of sea-drip. 

In the long catacombs of moss fish lin- 
ger and move. 


There are sound relations here: bot- 
tom, accommodates; deep, sea; drip, 
mystery; sting, fish, linger; deep, 
drip, long, moss, and others too nu- 
merous to point out. 

More aware of sound, we may 
read the following poems with great- 
er pleasure, hearing the links clink 
tightly or clang deeply, according to 
the way the poem dances. 


Diddledy, diddledy, dumpty! 
The cat ran up the plum-tree; 
Half a crown 
To fetch her down, 
Diddledy, diddledy, dumpty. 
(Old Nursery Rhyme) 


There was an old soldier of Bister 
Went walking one day with his sister; 
When a cow, at one poke, 
Tossed her into an oak, 
Before the old gentleman missed her. 


(Mother Goose) 


A Lullaby 


A little old man came riding by. 
Says I, says I. 
Says I: “Old man, your horse will die.” 
Says I, says I. 
“And, if he dies, I’ll tan his skin.” 
Says he, says he, 
“And if he lives, I'll ride him agin.” 
Says he, says he. 
(Traditional) 
(Concluded on page 24-E) 
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Time to Remember 


Eight Weeks Reading 
Recalled at Midsemester 


(Printed in Teacher Edition only) 


The Midsemester Review (34) will 
serve to recall to pupils details among 
the many absorbing articles which 
appeared in the past eight issues of 
Scholastic, but the following ques- 
tions will help them to recall more 
comprehensively the contents of the 
magazine. Pupils should not depend 
upon their memories for these an- 
swers but they should rather refer 
extensively to the pages of the maga- 
zine. 


REVIEW ASSIGNMENT 


Reread, at a pace of your own choos- 
ing, the stories which appeared in the 
past eight issues of Scholastic. Enter 
in your notebook the name of the au- 
thor, describe the story in no more 
than fifty words, and add a few re- 
marks of your personal feelings about 
each story. 

After considering the social issues 
discussed in Scholastic this semester, 
name five of the most significent prob- 
lems which beset the American people, 
and recommend one course of action 
for dealing with each of them. 

Summarize in twenty - five words 
each, the chief events as reported in 
Scholastic during the past eight weeks 
in the following areas: Europe, Mex- 
ico, France, England, Spain, Middle 
Europe, China, Japan, the U.S.S.R., 
India, Rumania, Palestine, Kansas 
City, Seattle, Washington (D. C.), and 
Canada. (Not for readers of the En- 
glish Edition.) 

Memorize a line or a stanza of verse 
from each ofthe past eight poetry 
pages in Scholastic. (Not for readers of 
the Social Studies Edition.) 

Make a list of the words, or some of 
them, whose meaning you learned 
from reading Scholastic during the 
past eight weeks. 

Prepare a scrapbook of photographs 
and biographies of the personalities 
described in the pages of Scholastic. 
Divide them according to occupation. 

Divide the conterts of each of the 
past eight issues of Scholastic into the 
following classes (an article may fit 
into two or more classes): philosophy, 
vocational guidance, politics, econom- 
ics, sociology, human relations, tech- 
nology, commerce, aesthetics, health, 
propaganda analysis. Also indicate 
whether each article leans more to en- 
tertainment or to information. 


CURRENT ASSIGNMENT 


For dealing with the contents of 
the current issue, teachers and pu- 
pils may find some of the following 
suggestions in order. 

Compare the estimate of Italy’s mil- 
itary strength in this issue (25-S) with 
the estimate by George Fielding Eliot 
in the April issue of Harpers. How 
does the accuracy of this estimate af- 
fect the wisdom of our foreign policy? 
the British foreign policy? 

Considering Secretary Hull’s state- 
ment on U. S. foreign policy, (13-S) 
distinguish between “parallel action” 
to which we are committed and “entan- 
gling alliances,” to which we are op- 
posed. What are the identities and 
what are the differences between the 
interests of the American people, the 
American nation and the interests of 
American investors abroad. Our neu- 
trality program requires us to refuse 
to sell arms to either side in Spain, al- 
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though we sell an abundance of arms 
to Italy and Germany and a lesser 
amount to the Soviet Union, which 
supply respectively Franco and the 
Loyalists. At the same time, in the Far 
East, where war has not been declared 
formally, we sell a quantity of muni- 
tions to Japan while China lacks the 
shipping facilities to buy from U. S. 
munitions makers. How does this pol- 
icy “cooperate for the cause of peace”? 
Does it favor the defenders or the ag- 
gressors? What is the difference be- 
tween a defender and an aggressor? 
Ask your parents to tell you what 
they remember of the days of the first 
World War. What work did they do? 
What kind of a home did they have? 
What were their amusements? What 
did they eat? What were their spare 
time activities? How much did the war 
cost them? How did it affect their 
plans for the future? Do they believe 
that we should go to war to curb “in- 
ternational anarchy” as Secretary Hull 
suggests, or to defend American in- 
terests abroad? Do they believe our 





country is in danger of invasion? By 
whom? What do they propose to do 
about our foreign policy, either by 
way of support or criticism? 

Practice reading aloud the verse and 
the play in this issue, to discover the 
most effective way of bringing out the 
meaning and mood. Bring to class ex- 
amples of writing which you think 
would be satisfactory for choric read- 
ing. Consider the Constitution of the 
United States, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, or other state papers for 
this purpose. (The article on choric 
reading does not appear in the social 
studies edition.) 

How many vocations are included in 
the advertising business (6)? Why 
does the writer emphasize only the 
writing side of the business? Mr. Burt 
says, “By the very nature of the busi- 
ness, the advertising man can scarcely 
concern himself with the needs of the 
consumer.” Study examples of adver- 
tising to see what attention is paid to 
consumer needs. Under what condi- 
tions would it be possible for adver- 
tising to put the needs of the public 
foremost? How may an advertiser de- 
termine what the public needs or what 
the public wants? 

Now that Hitler has control of Aus- 
tria (10) what is he going to do with 
it? What resources are there in Aus- 
tria and Germany which they may 
profitably trade with each other? What 
Nazi policies are likely to expand Aus- 
trian prosperity? What policies are 
likely to injure Austrian prosperity? 


THE MILK PITCHER 


What makes the Brubaker story 
(3) so unusual is that it is the first 
baseball story in literature which re- 
fuses to consider baseball more im- 
portant than dairy farming. Other 
stories, notably Ring Lardner’s, have 
made the baseball hero a clown, but 
the clowning was usually at the ex- 
pense of the hero, not at the expense 
of the game. This is also probably the 
only baseball story with a happy 
ending where the hero practically 
throws the game away single-hand- 
ed and then fails to make up for the 
error by batting in the winning runs. 
Since most boys take baseball much 
more seriously than our hero, this is 
a good opportunity for some of them 
to shine in class by explaining the 
rules of the game and what is meant 
by control, curve, windup, floater, 
strike-out, base on balls, single, hit 
batter, and run. 

The literary-minded readers will 
be interested in noting the number 
of puns which appear in this story, 
and the social - minded will enjoy 
noting those details of the story 
which indicate the author’s philoso- 
phy, as indicated by the following 
questions: 
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How does the character and fate of 
Donnigan suggest the author’s dislike 
of autocrats? 

What remark of Samboy to his wife 
demonstrates the writer’s conviction 
that democratic methods should be 
used even in dealing with autocrats? 

What elements in this story suggest 
that the author believes productive in- 
dustry is more to be desired than the 
striving for vain victories? 


ORAL COMPOSITION 


Boy Dates Girl (9) this week takes 
up a subject which almost everyone 
may enlarge upon with some feeling. 
For some reason, most people are 
willing and even eager to tell about 
occasions in which they were embar- 
rassed to a point of inflammability. 
Pupils will not only enjoy telling 
each other about “My Most Embar- 
rassing Moment”; if the discussion 
entails suggestions about the most 
sensible way to behave under the 
circumstance, pupils may feel that 
they have benefited. 


OUTSIDE READING 


While there is no news at the mo- 
ment to emphasize two of the major 
problems in the field of labor rela- 
tions (Schol., March 5th), racketeer- 
ing and the CIO-AFL split, these is- 
sues are such perennials that some 
additional reading may be welcomed 





on the subject. One effect of the CIO- 
AFL dispute was recently noted in 
the election in Seattle. The story of 
labor racketeering is writing a new 
chapter in Cleveland, today. 

Business Week, March 19th, di- 
gests the story of the trials of labor 
racketeers in Cleveland, where the 
pattern follows closely that of the 
rackets which were exposed and 
smashed last year in New York. For 
detailed accounts cf these trials, pu- 
pils may consult the Cleveland dai- 
lies, as a case-study in the triumph 
of law over force, for a change. 

In preparation for a referendum 
on CIO affiliation, the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers has prepared a 
study of the two main labor bodies 
which is complete, detailed, and ut- 
terly objective. Copies may be ob- 
tained from The American Teacher, 
506 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 

L is for Labor by Leane Zugsmith, 
published by the League of Women 
Shoppers; a labor lexicon written 
in the manner of the much quoted 
sections of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. 


PICTURE STUDY 


A grasp of the European situation, 
or the Chinese situation, or the situa- 
tion in Kokomo, for that matter, is 
strengthened considerably by a study 
of a map. Unfortunately, the conven- 





tional political or geographical map 
simply will not suffice. Rather, the 
pupil needs the sort of a map which 
is employed, we assume, by an inter. 
national spy. (If pupils can be per- 
suaded that their map really belongs 
to an international spy, there will be 
no holding them back from study.) 
This sort of a map needs to indicate 
all available traffic channels, on the 


, one hand, and, on the other, the facil- 


ities which can be employed to stop 
that traffic. The military strategists 
always try to estimate how much 
traffic a road or other artery will 
bear, and what forces may be em- 
ployed to close that road or to keep 
it open. A study of the maps with our 
articles on the Mediterranean (25-S) 
and Austria (10) offer a view of these 
military matters in a rather restrict- 
ed degree. They do not exactly de- 
scribe the thickness nor the direction 
of the traffic flow. Nor do they indi- 
cate how many dollars worth of oil 
and explosives will be needed to 
equip an airplane to sink a given 
number of ships or to destroy a given 
number of women and children with- 
in an accepted radius. For that mat- 
ter, no military map in the world is 
capable of telling how long people 
under the stress of war will continue 
to load the ships and light the fires 
which maintain the flow of traffic. 
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LANDING A JOB 


Miss Coyne’s interview immediate~ 
ly raises the question about what a 
job applicant should do if his per- 
sonality is out of whack. The prob- 
lems of education and experience are 
more or less in the laps of the gods, 
put it is assumed that every job ap- 
plicant is or ought to be able to take 
his personality in hand. Let pupils 
consider: 

Is dress a matter of taste or of money 
or both? Which factor is dominant? 

Is posture a matter of habit or of 
physical condition? (Underweight peo- 
ple tend to straighten up directly as 
they gain weight.) How can posture be 
affected by exercise? by diet? 

Is diction a matter of environment, 
of physical defects, of psychic disorder, 
or of carelessness? 

Is neatness and cleanliness a matter 
of choice or of mental disability? (Dis- 
ordered hair and slovenly dress is gen- 
erally a sign of a disturbed mentality.) 

What forms of maladjustment are 
the most common causes of nervous 
disorders? 

What can be done about employing 
people who are afflicted with personal- 
ity problems? 

What proportion of your own class- 
mates are affected by personality prob- 
lems such as those which are described 
by Miss Holmes? 


REMEDIAL READING 


The following questions will help 
serious readers to grasp the essential 
points of the choric speaking article 
(17-E). 

What is the definition of choric 
speaking? 

Give two examples of choric speak- 
ing, one ancient and one modern. 

What are the advantages of choric 
speaking to the member of the chorus? 

What is the composition of the speak- 
ing choir? 

What three types of verse are best 
suited to choric speaking? 

Name two examples of rhythmic 
prose suitable for choric speaking. 

What are the four main methods of 
choric speaking? 

What are the three different forms 
of group work? 

What two factors help to shape the 
meaning of a work? 

What two factors in reading help 
establish the mood of a work? 

What is the difference between mood 
and meaning? 

Describe each method of choric 
speaking. 

Describe the process by which the 
choir decides upon the style for ren- 
dering its selected readings. 


The following questions will help 
pupils to recall the salient details of 
the submarine article (32). 

What French writer prophesied 
many modern inventions in his novels? 

_What novel predicted the subma- 
rine? 
_What practical uses has the subma- 
rine? 
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Who is its inventor? 
What prompted him to design a sub- 
marine torpedo boat? 

What did Jules Verne think subs 
would use for power? 

What government was the first to 
purchase his ships? 

What does the inventor say about the 





record of this country in adapting new 
mechanisms for national defense? 

What was the second government to 
hire him to build for it? 

What are the peaceful, commercial 
uses of a submarine? 

What is the extent of the sunken 
treasure in our coastal waters? 
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A SALE OF 
A MATCHLESS COLLECTION OF CRITICAL ESSAYS 
“ENJOYING THE ARTS” 


A rich course in aesthetic appreciation and criticism is contained in these 
essays—written by five of the most distinguished modern comrrentators and 
authorities on artistic matters. Excellent examples of English style for study 
in English classes—and a vital help to every teacher who feels a responsibility 
to give her students a solid understanding of the pleasures in the art world. 


Single copy price: 25c 
NOW: 25 or more copies—only 10c each 


ORDER A CLASSROOM SUPPLY FROM: SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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While the supply lasts, the makers 
of Old Dutch Cleanser are offering free 
to teachers the beautifully illustrated, 
32 page book, 


“CLEANLINESS THRU THE AGES.” 


This book tells, in pictures and text, 
the story of man’s struggle against 
dirt from early Egyptian days down 
to modern times. It shows how im- 
proved sanitation eventually enabled 
mankind to conquer the great plagues 
that ravaged the world. It explains the 
cleaning methods of our Colonial fore- 
fathers, and shows how modern 
science developed Old Dutch —the 





safe, quick- acting cleanser that is 
made with Seismotite. 

“Cleanliness Thru the Ages” is 
ideally adapted for classroom study 
and home assignments in history,social 
science and domestic science courses. 
The material in the book is suitable for 
high school students. Suggested 
examination questions and theme 
assignments are included. 


SEND FOR YOUR BOOKS TODAY 
“Cleanliness Thru the Ages” will 
not be reprinted.We will fill orders for 
reasonable quantities only as long as 
the supply lasts. 





; ~ 
1 OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. CA516, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 
copies of “Cleanliness Thru the Ages.” 


; Please send me 





; Name 
' Address. 





: City. 


State 
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REFERENCE 


Lincoln Library of Essential Information. 


Buffalo. Frontier Press. 1937. 

This compendium of systematical- 
ly organized information, indispen- 
sable to the high school library, has 
been published in its newest revised 
edition, in which most of the broad 
range of facts is brought up to date. 
This reference work is unique in its 
arrangement by categories of knowl- 
edge, rather than by alphabet. 


FILMS 


Kiesling, Barrett C. Talking Pictures: How 
They are Made and How to Appreciate 
Them. New York. Johnson. 

The intricate and metabolic busi- 
ness of making motion pictures has 
rarely been explained as lucidly and 
as pleasantly as Mr. Kiesling does it. 
In a manner that is deceptively chat- 
ty, he supplies the reader with thou- 
sands of the hard facts of film produc- 
tion, and it doesn’t hurt a bit. Public 
enthusiasm for fairy tales and for the 
beautiful Olympians of Beverly Hills 
does not necessarily suggest that peo- 
ple also wish to know about the other 
people who are employed on a full- 
time basis (we know) in the 276 
crafts which spell Hollywood. But if 
any book can interest the casual 
reader in the mechanics of making 
movies, this is the one. In his accom- 
plishment, Mr. Kiesling is abetted by 
a profusion of striking photographs 
and by a foreword by Will Hays. 

From the educator’s point of view, 
it might be wished that the writer 
exhibited more of the critical sense 
which he undoubtedly possesses. The 
chapter on the social influence of the 
films, while it is impressive, does not 
half do justice to the qualitative power 
of the films. The chapter on the scena- 
rio writer similarly emphasizes me- 
chanical problems rather than the 
human concepts which are the writers’ 
bread and butter. The author is evi- 
dently interested less in men than in 
machines. 


TEACHING 


Simon, Henry W. Preface to Teaching. 

New York. Oxford. 1938. $1.50. 

These wise pages discuss ways a 
teacher may combat the conditions 
which put a premium on meekness, 
stuffiness, and unquestioning conserv- 
atism in the classroom. For “the sal- 
low, virgin-minded, studious martyr 
to mild enthusiasm,” described by 
Browning, Mr. Simon recommends 
genuine scholarship and an exciting 
extra-curricular life. 


Off the Press 





The latter half of the book discusses 
practical problems in the classroom. 
Its advice is sound and practical. His 
comments on interest and discipline 
recommend such plain hard sense that 
it is almost embarrassing not to have 
had the thoughts yourself. 


CURRICULUM 


Youth Education Today. Sixteenth Year- 
book. American Association of School 
Administrators. Washington. N.E.A. 
1938. $2.00. 

The health, social, and occupational 
needs of young people in a realistic 
world will some day be the basis of 
the high school curriculum if the su- 
perintendents of this country carry 
out the recommendations of their own 
official organization. Courses in ele- 
mentary courtship, marriage for be- 
ginners, advanced home-making, how 
to earn a living during a world-wide 
depression, and the duties of citizen- 
ship in Chicago, Jersey City, and San 
Antonio will occupy some of the time 
now given to the Victorian poets; the 
novels of Scott, Cooper, Thackeray, 
and George Eliot; European history 
before 1815; the rules for punctuation; 
and Caesar’s Gallic Commentaries. 

Teachers do not have to wait for a 
signal to act on these suggestions. 


DEMOCRACY 


Stuerm, Francis H. Training in Democ- 
racy: The New Schools of Czechoslova- 
kia. New York: Inor. 1938. 272 pages, 
illustrated, $2.50. 

Czechoslovakia, Central Europe’s 
island of democracy surrounded by 
five dictatorships, is training its pub- 
lic school pupils progressively for a 
useful life as free public-spirited, dem- 
ocratic citizens. Dr. Francis H. Stuerm, 
who recently spent a year in that coun- 
try studying the public school system, 
higher education, and adult education, 
covers all of those levels in this book. 
But about half of the book is devoted 
to the progressive experimental schools 
on the primary, junior high, and sec- 
ondary school levels. (The junior high 
school is administered as an upper- 
elementary school.) 

Except for the much smaller coun- 
tries of Switzerland and Denmark, 
Czechoslovakia has the only progres- 
sive, democratic school system in Eu- 
rope. Of particular interest to Ameri- 
can educators is the fact that such a 
program has been developed success- 
fully in a centralized school system 
under a national department of edu- 
cation. Educators who favor a cen- 
tralized system for the United States 
will find many arguments for their 
side in this book. 
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AFTER HOURS 


When educators get together to chew 
over the problems that beset their 
craft, there seems to be an inevitable 
cycle to their discussions. They begin 
by recoiling from the arbitrary doxol- 
ogy which characterizes -most educa. 
tion, as they know it. Therefore, their 
first announcement is always one of ex- 
travagant idealism. Then, as their first 
expansive flush of enthusiasm begins 
to cool, they begin to temper their as- 
pirations with small concessions to 
realism. Instead of making the world 
perfect in one large jump, they decide’ 
to start in a small way and do a little 
bit at a time. The logic of their com- 
promises finally forces them back to 
the point of original departure. Ideals, 
they decide, are all right to talk about, 
but we have practical problems to 
face. And the cycle is complete. 

2 

The round trip to heaven which 
characterizes these talks was neatly 
epitomized by the remarks of a group 
which met last month at N. Y. U. Clyde 
Miller of Teachers College started the 
cycle rolling by proclaiming, “Don’t 
teach pupils what to think: teach them 
how to think.” Helen Halter, author of 
Society in Action, was less ambitious. 
“Don’t teach them how to think,” she 
said. “Teach them to think.” Seeing in 
which direction the trend was going, 
Forest Long of N. Y. U. wound up the 
discussion decisively. He said, “Don’t 
teach them to think: teach ’em!” 


a 

All this talk about pupils thinking 
worked around to some warm tributes 
to the forum discussions which the 
Institute of Human Relations super- 
vises for the Columbia School of the 
Air over CBS every Monday at 2:30 
E.S.T. A group of high school young- 
sters, with the brakes removed, sit 
around the microphone and tell all 
they know or think about everything 
in human relations from divorce to 
bobbed hair. This is one of the few 
programs on the air which is not re- 
hearsed and Columbia has wisely de- 
cided to give the youngsters freedom 
of the air no matter what they say. The 
effect is not only to give voice to some 
young wisdom; the speakers and all 
young people who hear them are im- 
bued with a sense of the importance of 
their discussions and a confidence m 
their right to hold opinions. 

e 

Another radio program to promote 
thinking is the historical background 
on the day’s news provided by NBC's 
blue network, Fridays, 7:15, with the 
aid of the American Historical Ass0- 


| ciation. 


The debate on translation books has 
been won by the negative side. No more 
advertising from translation publishers 
will appear. 
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I'm Not Complaining 
A Kaffeeklatsch in One Act 
By Alfred Kreymborg 


This is the seventh in a series of Plays suitable for the High School 
Theatre edited by Margaret Mayorga, with the cooperation of Samuel 
French, Inc. 
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Mrs. B. Yes—no. They didn’t buy 
shoes. And Professor Dorf doesn’t like 
her to play rhapsodies. But I’m not 
complaining. 

Mrs. K. What does he make her 
play? 

Mrs. B. Exercises, exercises. But 
she’s through her Czerny now. I 
thought he’d break her fingers off. 

Mrs. K. Lovely little hands. 

Mrs. B. And what do you think, Mrs, 
K—she’s playing the first little piece 
Dorf has given her. And it isn’t so lit- 
tle. 

Mrs. K. I could never play more 
than the Butterbread Waltz. Before I 
was married. It had a marvelous rutsch 
at the end. 

Mrs. B. I used to sing. 

Mrs. K. Where, where, Mrs. B? 

Mrs. B. At home. 

Mrs. K. Never in public? 

Mrs. B. In public at home. 

(Mrs. K shakes her head—Mrs. B 
nods.) 

Mrs. K. Maybe Dot’ll play in a hall 
some day? 

Mrs. B. 
draws. 

Mrs. K. Now isn’t that grand? 

Mrs. B. Yes, for a Mddel like her. 

Mrs. K. Not only music, but paint- 
ing! 

Mrs. B. Not painting—drawing. 

Mrs. K. It’ll come to painting—wait 
and see. 

Mrs. B. And what is Ollie doing? 


Maybe. And besides she 
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Mrs. K. The holes that boy makes in his toes. Especially the big one. 


’ begin 
doxol- : . , , ssid : ; 
educa. FIT is obvious that many a day in the life of a human being is full of little crises, 
s, their it is likewise obvious that these moments or series of moments are material for 
of ex. & the dramatist, and of his brother, the actor. It has always seemed to Alfred Kreym- 
‘ir first & bore that the dramatist who waits for the largest ideas to provide the motivation of 
begins — # full-length play simply overlooks or excludes the equally poignant openings a 
eir as. fp poet seizes for the composition of a dramatic lyric. It has been his endeavor to select 
ons to & certain scenes revealing the relation of two or more beings at an eniotional pitch, 
world § and their relation to the world or audience at large. Kreymborg’s plays are intended 
decide’ §f for dancers as well as actors, for musicians as well as artists—for anyone, in short, 
a little whose theatre contains all the arts in one. 
- com- 
_ to WO women darning in front of I had to take it down. The last time 
deals, two shops. One is a cigar store, he stayed five hours. 
about, / the other a shoe shop. Happily (Mrs. B sighs, not impatiently. Mrs 
ms to -windor djacent: the ; F : : 
the show-windows are adjac K ditto.) 
doors to the shops are at the extreme Mrs. K. My Herrmann has gone to 
\ ends. This permits the women to sit the park. 
which § fairly close together, and without dis- Mrs. B. It’s a nice afternoon. 
neatly § turbance, enjoy a “Kaffeeklatsch,” a Mrs. K. He loves trees and flowers 
group ff kind of gossipy coffee party. Happily, Mrs. B. Are there flowers this time 
my now, the pair can talk. It’s a time of the of year? : ¥ 
ed the day when there are few passersby. A ee : 
‘Don't ad thing in the neighborhood. I don’t Mrs. K. I've never had time to see. 
them # remember just where it is, or was. It 
hor of § might have been in Brooklyn or the 
itious. Bronx. Or midway between, on Man- 
» She § hattan. It’s a time of year when one 
ing in § may pull a table or a bench outdoors 
gong, F ard serve Kaffee und Kuchen for two. 
1p the The eating and drinking are over: the 
‘Don’t § women are darning socks. Each has a ch 
basket on the table. Black wool and yan 
gray wool are travelling between bask- ea aa 
nking ets and laps. The equable movement rn it Mf 
ibutes § beats time for the talk. There is little iP & 
h the difference between the women. They ; 
uper- are both rather short and weigh about | 
of the the same. But Mrs. K is rather blonde, 
| 2:30 Mrs. B very dark— 
oung- 
d, sit 
11 all Mrs. K. That was wonderful coffee 
thing you made, Mrs. B. No one makes it 
ce to like you. ¥- 
> few Mrs. B. What about you, Mrs. K? It ~~ 
ot Te- was stronger yesterday. 
y de- Mrs. K. Too strong, Mrs. B. Mine 
edom § keeps me awake. Mrs. B. Neither have I. 
r. The Mrs. B. Why should you sleep? Mrs. K. If it isn’t the store it’s the 
some Mrs. K. I mean at night. kitchen. 
id all Mrs. B. No one around here works Mrs. B. And if not the kitchen, the 
e im- the way you do. children. 
ace of Mrs. K. I’m not complaining. You Mrs. K. But Dot’s such a dear. 
ce in work still harder. Mrs. B. So is Ollie. 
(Mrs. B shakes her head. Mrs. K Mrs. K. Does she still have time for 
nods hers. They smile at each other.) her music? 
ymote Mrs. B. What are you darning now? Mrs. B. After school. If she’s not 
ound Mrs. K. One of my husband’s socks. waiting on the store. If she has no 
TBC’s There was never such a man for walk- home lessons. If she’s not too tired. 
h the ing through socks. Mrs. K. Last night I could hear the 
Asso- Mrs. B. What about mine? Rhapsody! 
eo K. Has he gone for a walk Mrs. B. That’s her father’s doing. 
n! There were so many customers he 
s has Mrs. B. To the library. shouted upstairs: “Play the Hungarian 
more Mrs. K. Did he leave that sign on Rhapsody, Dot!” And they all sat down 
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the door? 
Mrs. B. Yes, “back in five minutes.” 


Bai 
rit 


on the benches. 
Mrs. K. But wasn’t that wonderful? 


Mrs. K. He’s not bright at his les- 
sons. He plays too much chess. 

Mrs. B. But think—a boy at his age! 
Doesn’t he beat his father now? 

Mrs. K. Now and then—when Herr- 
mann lets him. 

Mrs. B. Lets him? 

Mrs. K. He cries so when he loses. 
He’s sensitive. 

Mrs. B. And he doesn’t look strong. 

Mrs. K. We don’t know what to 
make of him. He’s bright enough, but 
I wish he’d eat. He eats less than the 
cat. What he doesn’t touch he drops 
on the floor for her. There he sits with 
a book on one side and a board on the 
other. 

Mrs. B. Studying problems? 

Mrs. K. Yes. And if it isn’t chess it’s 
tragedy. . 
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Mrs. B. Just like my John. The plays 
that man has read! 

Mrs. K. I wish my Herrmann would 
read more. Before we were married he 
read aloud like an actor and took me 
to the opera. Not that I mind. But last 
night, der alte Hirschfeld came in, and 
they talked so long that half the cus- 
tomers left. 

Mrs. B. And last night, John told 
Mrs. Klein we were out of Size Sixes, 
when all the time they were up on the 
top shelf. He hates to climb ladders 
when he’s reading Victor Hugo. It’s 
Les Miserables now. I don’t mind the 
subject so much as the length. 

Mrs. K. But wouldn’t you rather?— 

Mrs. B. Of course. 

(They smile at each other.) 

Mrs. K. I can’t imagine what men 
talk about. But they’re happy while it 
lasts. 

Mrs. B. They might as well be. 

Mrs. K. And Doctor Hirschfeld’s 
fond of Ollie. He thinks the boy has a 
future. You ought to hear the old man. 

Mrs. B. Id love to. 

Mrs. K. Last night with his stam- 
mering and stuttering—you know he 
cures stammerers and stutterers—and 
he’s cured so many he’s caught it him- 
self? He said Ollie’d surprise us—Ol- 
lie’s got it in him—Ollie’ll be famous, 
wait and see! The boy had just played 
his new Macbeth Overture. 

Mrs. B. On his mandolin? 

Mrs. K. Yes, and it’s sad. He’s been 
reading Shakespeare. 

Mrs. B. So Dot told me. 

Mrs. K. But you were telling what 
she’s playing now? 

Mrs. B. A sonatina by Clementi. 

Mrs. K. Italian? 

Mrs. B. Early Italian. And soon, 
Professor Dorf says, she’ll be playing 
Haydn. Then Mozart. And then Bee- 
thoven. 

Mrs. K. Marvelous! 

Mrs. B. She may even play Bach 
some day. 

Mrs. K. He’s the hardest? 

Mrs. B. The hardest of all. He wrote 
musical exercises! 

Mrs. K. And a piano’s harder than 
a mandolin. 

Mrs. B. But Ollie writes his own 
music! 

(Mrs. K shakes her head—Mrs. B 
shakes hers.) 

Mrs. K. I wish it wouldn’t make 
him so thin. 

Mrs. B. He’ll grow, he’ll grow. 

Mrs. K. I cook everything on earth. 
But he only likes sweets. And the 
candy he eats between meals! 

Mrs. B. Dot’s the same. All children 
are. 

Mrs. K. Not all, Mrs. B. 

Mrs. B. Maybe not. But don’t all 
parents think their children are the 
best? 

Mrs. K. What girl on the block’s like 
yours? She’s such a little beauty and 
so bright. She takes after you. 

Mrs. B. It wouldn’t take much to 
look bright on this street. 

Mrs. K. But the grandest things 
come out of the dark. 

Mrs. B. You Germans are all phi- 
losophers. 

Mrs. K. Aren’t you Jews? 
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Mrs. B. We have to be. 

Mrs. K. Well? 

Mrs. B. I don’t mind. 

(Mrs. K stuffs the gray sock into the 
basket. Mrs. B stuffs the black. Then 
each pulls out a long stocking and ex- 
amines the toes and heels. Both are 
nodding.) 

Mrs. K. The holes that boy makes 
in his toes! Especially the big one. 

Mrs. B. My girl prefers heels. 

Mrs. K. It comes from wiggling it 
while he plays. He’s always beating 
time. . 

Mrs. B. So is Dot—though you’d 
never know it. 

Mrs. K. With her heels? 

Mrs. B. Her head. And inside, not 
outside. She sits as straight as a poker. 
Nothing moves but her hands. 

Mrs. K. Self-control, Mrs. B. 

Mrs. B. Yes, she’s learning early. 

Mrs. K. Ollie’s impulsive. The other 
night he played the Cavalleria—the 
Intermezzo, you know —with such 
high excitement, he busted an E 
string. That’s when this toe-hole must 
have come through. 

Mrs. B. But what would we do 
without them, holes and all? 

Mrs. K. Nothing. 

(Mrs. B begins humming intermit- 
tently.) 

Mrs. K. There are people who say 
poor people shouldn’t have children. 

Mrs. B. Such people say anything. 





Mrs. B. They’re fond of each other. 


Mrs. K. That it’s wrong to bring 
children into the world. 

Mrs. B. They should have been left 
out themselves. 

Mrs. K. I don’t blame them for com- 
plaining. I can’t help it either some- 
times. What I mean is, look how we 
live. Nobody has much around here. 
Not since machines and trusts came in. 

Mrs. B. And the big corner stores. 

Mrs. K. Though my husband makes 
hand-made cigars and has never done 
anything else, people go to the United 





now. That’s why he takes s 
walks. , = Tong 
Mrs. B. And people only come to us 
for cheaper shoes. Otherwise they 
to the corner. Or all the way to Broad. 
way. That’s why mine reads al] the 
time. And no matter how much fy 
sells, what’s the profit in shoes? } 
goes into rent, food, coal, gas, clothes_ 

Mrs. K. But that’s not what I mean, 
People shouldn’t think of such thi 
unless they have to. There’s a futur 
too. . 

Mrs. B. That’s all most of us think of 

Mrs. K. But not our own future alj 
the time. 

Mrs. B. I see what you mean. 

Mrs. K. No one has a right to say 
things against bearing children. Espe- 
cially after they’re born. 

Mrs. B. It’s criminal. 

Mrs. K. I’ve never heard you do it 

Mrs. B. And I’ve never heard you, 

Mrs. K. It’s not because Dot and Ol- 
lie are the best on the block— 

Mrs. B. Or the best anywhere— 

Mrs. K. Or because we have ou 
duty to them— 

Mrs. B. Slaves talk of duty. 

Mrs. K. I wouldn’t change places 
with any woman. No matter where she 
lives. And no matter how many chil- 
dren she has or hasn’t. Don’t you 
agree? (Mrs. B is humming faster.) 

Mrs. B. Go on, go on. 

Mrs. K. The way women talk! You 
should hear them in our store— 

Mrs. B. You should hear them in 
ours. 

Mrs. K. You’d imagine suffering 
never came till it came their way. And 
the lady-like grumble the most. | 

Mrs. B. Not that I don’t love clothes. 
Before we were married— 

Mrs. K. I know. But what of that 
now? What of anything now? 

Mrs. B. Go on. 

Mrs. K. The great thing is, Ollie has 
a future. If I can only keep him well! 
That’s the main point. 

Mrs. B. And if I can stop Dot from 
running under trucks. 

Mrs. K. I’ve seen her race along! 

Mrs. B. She doesn’t race like she 
used to. Now she does her racing in 
her head. 

Mrs. K. That’s better— 

Mrs. B. If she doesn’t do it too much! 
She’s always doing too much. 

Mrs. K. You can’t expect a dynamo 
to crawl like a seven-day clock. 

Mrs. B. I don’t expect it. 

Mrs. K. Girls have more to catch up 
with than we have. 

Mrs. B. Don’t I know? 

Mrs. K. Of course. What else do we 
want? 

Mrs. B. Nothing. 

Mrs. K. It’s because your future lies 
in hers. 

Mrs. B. Flies, Mrs. K— 

Mrs. K. I know. And the race we 
run for Dot and Ollie’s faster tha 
theirs. 

Mrs. B. They’ll never catch up. 

Mrs. K. The things I dream for OF 
























































lie if he’d only listen to me! 
Mrs. B. He doesn’t listen either? 
Mrs. K. No. 
(Mrs. B sighs.) 
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Mrs. K. But why should they after 
1? Don’t you agree? 

(Mrs. B nods.) 

Mrs. K. And why should they listen 
.o their fathers? My Herrmann’s al- 
ways in a trance. There was never such 
4 man for flying too high. 

Mrs. B. You haven’t heard John. 

Mrs. K. What I mean is—we must 
let the children dream. Our dream is 
to let them do it. I say to Herrmann 
when he has time: Why do you groan 
about the store? Always the store, the 
store! 

Mrs. B. Why shouldn’t he? 

Mrs. K. He shouldn’t groan for him- 
self. Nor for me. 

Mrs. B. You’re a woman, Mrs. K. 

Mrs. K. So are you, Mrs. B. Twice 
the woman that I am. 

Mrs. B. I’m not— 

Mrs. K. You are— 

Mrs. B. Nu! Nu! 

Mrs. K. You’re laughing at me. 

Mrs. B. I’m laughing? 

Mrs. K. You think it’s funny the 
way I run on. 

Mrs. B. Then what should I think 
of myself? 

Mrs. K. I’ve never heard you run 
on. 

Mrs. B. You should come inside 
some time. 

Mrs. K. Inside? I see. 

(They darn in silence for a while. 
Mrs. K looks up and down the street.) 

Mrs. B. Is it nearly time? 

Mrs. K. (Looking over her shoulder 
at the seven-day clock). They’re ten 
minutes late already. 

Mrs. B. Fifteen! 

Mrs. K. I wonder what’s keeping 
them? 

Mrs. B. Something must have hap- 
pened. 

Mrs. K. They must have kept Ollie 
after school. 

Mrs. B. They’ve never had to keep 
Dot. 

Mrs. K. She must be waiting for 
him. 

Mrs. B. She’d never wait for any 
man! 

(Mrs. K laughs. So does Mrs. B. 
They are silent again. Mrs. B looks up 
and down. She rises a little.) 

Mrs. B. There they come. 

Mrs. K. Where? 

Mrs. B. Around the corner. 

Mrs. K. Ah! 

Mrs. B. He’s carrying her books. 
Just like a gentleman. 

Mrs. K. And she’s eating an all-day- 
sucker. 

Mrs. B. No wonder they’re late. 

Mrs. K. If they’re ever late again, 
lll know why. 

Mrs. B. He shouldn’t be spending his 
pennies on her. 

Mrs. K. Oh—he can afford it. 

Mrs. B. They’re fond of each other. 

Mrs. K. Anyone can see that. 

Mrs. B. And look—he’s got her mu- 
sic roll! 

Mrs. K. Under the other arm! Does 
she take that to school? 

Mrs. B. She had to this morning. 
She was supposed to play the Rhap- 
sody. At the Assembly. 
Mrs. K. In public? 
Mrs. B. Public school. 
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ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Alfred Kreymborg is a versatile writer who for 
a number of years has been one of our pioneers in 
modern American poetry, drama, and criticism. He 
his other enthusiasms too—editing modern maga- 
zines, listening to music, and playing chess. It was 
his success at chess, by the way, that helped him 
support himself through Morris High School in 
New York and later brought about his meeting 
with other American poets and writers who shared 
his variety of interests. His newest enthusiasm is 
the short play—specifically the one-act play writ- 
ten in verse. You'll remember an article he wrote 
for Drama Issue of Scholastic (Jan. 15) in which 
he told us about the present growing interest in the 
short play for the radio and the movies as well as 


for the legitimate theater. 





Mr. Kreymborg is a native New Yorker who still 
lives in New York. He is the author of seven books of poetry, about forty plays (with 
four long ones still unpublished) ; and four books of prose. Perhaps the best known 
of them all is his Our Singing Strength, a history of American poetry. Mr. Kreym- 
borg has spent much time traveling up and down and across our land lecturing on 
the American literary scene. The interest he has stirred and the response he has 
met have done much to help realize his ideal that poetry should be known and 


created on every Main Street in America. 








Mrs. K. How wonderful! 

Mrs. B. Ollie’s waving it over his 
head! 

Mrs. K. He must have gone out of 
his head! 

Mrs. B. Not Ollie! 

Mrs. K. They’ve seen us! 

Mrs. B. Yes! 

Mrs. K. That’s too bad! 

Mrs. B. They look embarrassed! 

Mrs. K. As if they’d done something 
wrong! 

Mrs. B. As if that were doing wrong! 

Mrs. K. Yes! 

Mrs. B. Let’s not look at them! 

Mrs. K. Make believe we didn’t see! 

(They do so. But their darning is not 
as smooth as it was. Not quite so 
smooth. Footsteps can be heard. Rath- 
er nervous, irregular. But the women 
don’t hear them—not they! Just as two 
voices call “Hello,” and the women 
raise their heads—a curtain falls.) 


Other One-Act Plays by Alfred 
Kreymborg 

How Do You Do Sir?; Haverstraw Hair- 
cut; Limping Along; Frank and Mr. Frank- 
enstein; Brother Bill; Good Story. 

(All of the foregoing plays are included 
in one volume entitled, “How Do You Do 
Sir?” and Other Short Plays by Alfred 
Kreymborg, published by Samuel French.) 





NOTICE 


The foregoing excerpts are reprinted 
here by special permission of the authors 
and Samuel French, Inc. Professionals 
and amateurs are hereby warned that 
I’m Not Complaining is copyrighted and 
is subject to a royalty, and that no per- 
formance, representation, production, 
recitation, public reading or radio broad- 
casting may be given except by special 
arrangement with Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York City, or 811 
West 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal., or 480 


University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 








Read This One First 
CHARLES READE 


UT who does read him today? You 
may ask me. 

I do, for one. I admit I read but one 
of his novels, but that one I read over 
and over. I could make a map of it, 
I think. The people in it are as real 
as old friends. It is The Cloister and 
the Hearth. 

You can get it in Everyman’s or in 
the Modern Library, in what amounts 
to pocket-size, so that you can carry 
a library around with you on a walk- 
ing tour, as I have often done when I 
have taken only this book in my knap- 
sack. Or you can get it in a large vol- 
ume with many pictures. The scenes 
are so dramatic they make pictures 
easily. Why not, when the action be- 
gins in The Low Countries in the tur- 
bulent days of the fifteenth century, 
just before the Renaissance and sweeps 
across Germany and France to Italy, 
and back again? It has fights with 
bloodhounds and with bears, with 





leopards and with robbers. It has one 
of the best friendships in fiction, and 
one of the most touching and beautiful 
of love-stories. It has robust fun and 
rough characters. 

You may not enjoy the other nov- 
els of Charles Reade as well as you 
will this one. Most of them, like Hard 
Cash and Put Yourself in His Place, 
were more popular in their own day— 
the third quarter of the nineteenth 
century—than they could be later, be- 
cause, being interested to reform cer- 
tain abuses of those times, such as 
prison conditions, their work was over 
when the reforms had been effected. 
But his Christie Johnstone will not 
soon be forgotten. 

It is not necessary, however, to go 
any further in his writings than just 
this one book, his masterpiece and one 
of the outstanding novels of his cen- 
tury, The Cloister and the Hearth, it 
is in itself enough to justify his career 
as a writer, had he written nothing 
else at all. I have often wondered why 
it has never been made into a movie. 

—MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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Piterany Peads 


AUSTRIA 


Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., announced 
the publication of a book, My Austria, 
by ex-Chancellor Kurt Schuschnigg 
just on the eve of Hitler’s march into 
Austria and Dr. Schuschnigg’s defeat. 
In the light of recent events this will 
be a timely book, even minus the chap- 
ters Dr. Schuschnigg could now add to 
it. The book will have an introduction 
by Dorothy Thompson. 


WPA GUIDES 


New Orleans City Guide (Houghton 
Mifflin) is the newest book to be added 
to the American Guide Series which 
the Federal Writers’ Project has been 
preparing on various parts of our 
country. If you have seen the previous 
books on the different New England 
states, and the ones on Philadelphia 
and Washington, you’ll know what to 
expect. The book is illustrated by ex- 


cellent photographs of the city, and 
by drawings. The text itself is as en- 
tertaining and rewarding as the glam- 
orous city of New Orleans deserves. 
One of the best things about this whole 
project is that local writers, who know 
and love their own particular city and 
state, are given free rein. 


APRIL BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book-of-the-Month-Club: The Year- 

ling, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings 
(Scribner) . 

Literary Guild: (dual selection) 
Summing Up, by Somerset Maugham 
(Doubleday); A Prairie Grove, by 
Donald Culross Peattie (Simon & 
Schuster). 


Junior Literary Guild: Older boys: 
He Went with Vasco da Gamma, by 
Louise Andrews Kent (Houghton); 
Older girls: Strong Hearts and Bold, 
by Gertrude Crownfield (Lippincott) ; 
Intermediate group: The Baby Giant 
Panda, by Ruth Harkness (Carrick & 
Evans). 


Catholic Book Club: The Long To- 


morrow, by Evelyn Voss Wise, (Ap- 
pleton-Century). 


FOURTH ESTATE CONTINUED 


We hope it isn’t too late for us to 
point out that the Saturday Evening 
Post for March 12 contains an article 
about the career of Roy W. Howar 
newspaper editor. It’s called “Press 
Lord” and is by Forrest Davis. 


EXPRESSION 


Two useful books for the classroom 
in the Units in English series (Lyons 
and Carnahan) have just come to our 
desk. These are volumes Three and 
Four, and each contains about 500 
pages of good constructive advice and 
suggestions dealing mostly with a 
problem we all have to face—writing 
and speaking our own language. We 
all want to be able to deal with words, 
either in letters or creative writing or 
argument, we all want to be able to 
stand on our two feet and speak out 
without suffering stage-fright or lock- 
jaw or a sense of inferiority. These 
books aim at helping us do just that. 








Poetry 
(Concluded from page 20-E) 


Upon a Child 


Here a pretty baby lies 

Sung asleep with lullabies: 

Pray be silent, and not stir 

The easy earth that covers her. 
(Herrick) 


To Electra 


I dare not ask a kiss; 
I dare not beg a smile; 
Lest having that, or this, 
I might grow proud the while. 


No, no, the utmost share 
Of my desire, shall be 
Only to kiss the air, 
That lately kissed thee. 
(Herrick) 


Onmia Somnia 


Go, silly worm, drudge, trudge, and 
travel, 
Despising pain; 
So thou may gain 
Some honour, or some golden gravel; 
But death the while (to fill his num- 
ber) 
With sudden call 
takes thee from all, 
To prove thy days but dream and 
slumber. 
(Sylvester) 


From Parisina 


It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whisper’d 

word; , 

And gentle winds, and waters near, 

Make music to the lonely ear. 

Each flower the dews have lightly wet, 

And in the sky the stars are met, 
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And on the wave is deeper blue, 
And on the leaf a browner hue, 
And in the heaven that clear obscure, 
So softly dark, and darkly pure, 
Which follows the decline of day, 
As twilight melts beneath the moon 
away. 
(Byron) 


The Woodspurge 


The wind flapped loose, the wind was 
still, 

Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 

I had walked on at the wind’s will,— 

I sat now, for the wind was still. 


Between my knees my forehead was,— 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass, 


My eyés, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups 
in one. 


From perfect grief there need not be 

Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me,— 

The woodspurge has a cup of three. 
(D. Rossetti) 








Book Review of H* Y*M*A*N 
K*A*P*L*A*N 

LAND, well-meaning, smiling Mr. 

H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n is the 
hero of Leonard Ross’ book by that 
name. At the age of forty, he goes 
through the process of Americaniza- 
tion, and what a process! When asked 
to decline the verb “to die” he is ready 
with “die, dead, funeral.” The Ameri- 
can reading public has embraced him 
whole-heartedly. The secret of his suc- 
cess? He has initiative, logic, and in- 
ventive ability. His idioms are so 
“smoking hot” from the mint that poor, 
deluded Mr. “Pockheel” can seldom 
see through the smoke to their true 
meaning. 

The author has given Mr. Kaplan an 
able supporting cast: Miss Mitnick, Mr. 
Bloom, and Mrs. Moskowitz, who form 
an entente—Kaplan’s private enemies. 
They are usually right, but are inva- 
riably overcome by Mr. Kaplan’s 
imagination and the force of his 
irresistible, inevitable logic! 

Mr. Kaplan is no mere humorous 
character. He is dead serious, and sees 
no wrong in his calculations. Accord- 
ing to him, if you say “write, wrote, 
written,” you have to say “bite, bote, 





bitten.” He radiates egotism as a bride 
does happiness. His signature is sug- 
gestive of his pompous nature. It is 
drawn in red and blue crayon with a 
star between each letter. It is useless 
to try to describe Hyman Kaplan ina 
few lines. “It was as if a net of words 
were flung to catch a star!” But read 
the book! 

Ira Tillotson, 

Monticello (Iowa) H. S. 

Teacher, Miss Martha Meyer 


Youth 


It was a thousand springs ago, 

I held your hand, and we 

Had climbed the tallest hill we knew, 
Beside the brightest sea. 


Out of the west came the singing 
winds, 

Blowing the spray on our hair; 

Out of the east flew the circling gulls, 

Laughing to see us there. 


I was as young as the dancing waves, 
You were as new as the snow; 
Both were as joyous as youth is now 
A thousand springs ago. 
—Jane LeGrand 
Dallas, Pa. 
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FACTS ABOUT 


BEHIND THE HEADLINES 








IMPORTANT ISSUES 
AT HOME AND ABROAD 











REAT BRITAIN won her su- 
(s premacy in the Mediterra- 

nean as a product of that 
steady drive of British imperialism 
during the last century which con- 
solidated a vast empire and estab- 
lished her as “mistress of the seas.” 
Since the peace settlement of 1919 
which further enhanced her position, 
Britain has been chiefly interested in 
the preservation of the 
status quo, the mainte- 
nance of things as they 
are—a task made difficult 
in recent years by the im- 
perialist tendencies of 
Fascist Italy. Mussolini, 
with his ambitions and 
plans for a modern Ro- 
man empire, has been 
playing a bold hand, ap- 
parently bent on Italian 
supremacy throughout 
the Mediterranean and 
the Red Sea basins. 
‘ Attempts to increase 
Fascist influence in the 
Mediterranean began in 
1923 when Rome gained 
formal title to Rhodes and 








ITALY’S POSITION 





In support of his Mediterranean 
policies, Mussolini has carried on a 
broad campaign of military prepar- 
edness and economic self-sufficiency. 
On the sea there has been an effective 
naval building program. Situated as 
she is at the center of the area, Italy 


RIVALS 
IN 
THE 


MEDITERRANEAN, 





FROM STUDIES BY 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
AND FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION 


Italy’s major advantage in a Medi- 
terranean conflict would be her abil- 
ity to concentrate her main forces in 
a relatively small centrally located 
area which cuts directly across the 
line of communications between 
Great Britain and her empire. Italy’s 
military and naval strength is or- 
ganized into two lines running from 
north to south across England’s Med- 
iterranean trade routes. 

As the map facing the 
next page shows, the 
western barrier is com- 
posed of a chain of naval 
and air bases, flanked by 
Sardinia and proceeding 
from Spezia southward 
along the Italian coast. In 
a clash with Great Brit- 
ain, Fascist military au- 
thorities would attempt te 
close the narrow waters 
of the Straits of Sicily to 
enemy traffic. Thus the 
Island of Pantelleria, 
which stands at the south- 
ern end of this military 
and naval wall, assumes 
strategic importance. 









the Dodecanese. Another 
step was taken in 1926 
when Mussolini negoti- 
ated with the Spanish 


This article, by Ryllis and Omar Goslin, is based on 
Strategy and Diplomacy in the Mediterranean, by David 
H. Popper, and Europe in Crisis, by Vera M. Dean, pub- 
lished by the Foreign Policy Ass’n, 8 W. 40th St., N. Y. 






Even though it does not 
have a natural harbor nor 
could it be utilized as a 
large scale base, it can be 








dictator, Primo de Rivera, 
for use of a base in the 
Balearics in time of war. This was 
followed in 1928 by his successful bid 
for a share in the international ad- 
ministration of Tangier. With the 
conquest of Ethiopia, Italy secured 
an important position in East Africa. 
The Italian merchant marine is ex- 
tremely active in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean, and Italy has established 
civil air lines to Greece, Turkey and 
Egypt. Furthermore, both commer- 
cial and cultural activity is encour- 
aged by the government among the 
Arab populations of the area. 

During the past two years Italy, 
acting with Germany, has been 
threatening British imperial prestige 
in the western end of the Mediterra- 
nean by participating in the Civil 
War in Spain. Whatever the outcome 
in Spain, it is clear that Britain and 
Italy have become the chief antag- 
onists in this important area. 








has confined herself to the construc- 
tion of swift, light ships of relatively 
short range, especially adapted for 
service in the Mediterranean. This 
gives her a decided advantage over 
British and French vessels which 
must be designed for longer cruises 
and for action under a variety of con- 
ditions. Recently, however, the Ital- 
ians have said they would build ships 
to fight on the high seas. 

Her geographic position also gives 
her a chance to make excellent use of 
air warfare, especially with the 
steady increase in the possible cruis- 
ing radius of bombing planes. Italian 
planes can now reach all points on 
the shores of the Eastern Mediterra- 
nean from their home bases, and ma- 
chines are being placed in service 
which can carry a load of bombs 
from the mainland to either end of 
the middle sea. 


Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 





readily equipped as a 
point of support for sub- 
marines and airplanes. 

The other north-south wall of Ital- 
ian defense extends from the power- 
ful air and naval base of Leros in the 
Dodecanese to a similar base at To- 
bruk in Libya. From this line Italy 
may command shipping that is forced 
to pass north or south of Crete as 
well as traffic coming from the Dar- 
danelles. 

Land attacks may also be launched 
against Egypt from Libya. This pos- 
sibility is strengthened by the com- 
pletion of a 1,000-mile highway from 
Tunis to the Egyptian border, over 
which could travel motorized war- 
time equipment. Another approach 
upon the Egyptian Sudan could be 
carried out by Mussolini’s Ethiopian 
army, enlarged by native troops. 
This movement would be made pos- 
sible by the use of the newly con- 
structed roads in Ethiopia. Further- 
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more, the Italians, because of their 
occupancy of a portion of Somaliland 
and the Island of Dumeirah (see 
map of Africa), acquired from 
France by agreement in January, 
1935, may be able to dispute British 
control of the bottleneck at the 
southern end of the Red Sea. So much 
for a consideration of Italy’s military 
and naval power and strategy in this 
area, 


Italy’s Program of Self-Sufficiency 


Impressed by the experience of 
economic sanctions during the Ethi- 
opian conflict, Mussolini has adopted 
a program which he hopes 
will lead to self-sufficien- 
cy in case of war. He has 
urged further restriction 
of imports which are to be 
replaced by substitutes of 
Italian manufacture. Fac- 
tories have been estab- 
lished to produce syn- 
thetic wool and rubber. 
He has striven to make 
Italy self-sufficient in 
wood-pulp, the essential 
raw material of the rayon 
and paper industries. The 
government has promoted 
the “Battle of Wheat” to 
free Italy from the neces- 
sity of importing food. At 
the same time advances 
were made in the devel- 
opment of water-power to 
reduce coal imports. Re- 
fineries have been built 
on the Adriatic coast to 
handle crude oil of poor 
quality imported from 
Albania. Efforts have also 
been made to develop 
Italy’s resources of low- 
grade coal and iron. 

In Ethiopia the govern- 
ment has inaugurated a 
six-year plan for the de- 
velopment of its new em- 
pire where it hopes to obtain cotton, 
coffee, meat, hides, wool, timber, 
minerals and precious metals. But 
the realization of these hopes de- 
pends upon securing capital, estab- 
lishing order, and the completion of 
roads, houses, and drainage. 

Despite this program, the natural 
poverty of Italy in essential raw ma- 
terials makes a program of self-suf- 
ficiency seem even less attainable for 
Italy than for Germany. 


BRITISH 











GREAT BRITAIN’S POSITION 





The chief concern of Great Britain 
in the Mediterranean is the mainte- 
nance of control so as to keep her 
lines of trade and communication 
open. However, the Italian threat to 
British supremacy constitutes a men- 
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ace to other British interests as well 
in this general area. Great Britain 
has a vital relationship to Palestine, 
to Egypt, and Iraq. These territories 
are increasingly important. The de- 
velopment of motor transport service 
through Palestine, Trans Jordan and 
Iraq has created a land bridge to the 
Persian Gulf which constitutes in ef- 
fect a new trade route to the East. 
Along this route also runs one of 
the two pipelines from the great oil 
fields of Mosul and Kirkuk. Not only 
in these territories but in Egypt as 
well are located important airdromes 
for the rapidly expanding air ser- 


IMPORTANCE OF MEDITERRANEAN 
TO ENGLAND 


TRADE ROUTE TO THE EAST 
EACH SHIP — 1000 MILES 


BY THE SUEZ CANAL 
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BY THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 


TONNAGE THROUGH SUEZ CANAL 
EACH FLAG — 2 MILLION TONS 
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vices to South Africa and the East. 
Thus, regardless of the fate of Brit- 
ain’s control of the Suez Canal, she 
would still have a vital concern in 
preserving her position in the eastern 
Mediterranean. 


British Defense Tactics 


Before the World War British de- 
fense was concentrated at four 
points: Gibraltar, Malta, the Egyp- 
tian defenses, and Aden. All have 
been reinforced since the period of 
Anglo-Italian tension in 1935. It is 
well to analyze the present effective- 
ness as contrasted with the above de- 
scription of Italian military and 
naval plans. 

The efficiency of these four British 
defenses has been decreased by the 
development of the aerial offensive. 


cours 


Gibraltar itself could not be de. actué 
stroyed by air attack because of its there 
small area and powerful tunneled don 
defenses. But to protect ships in the and : 
small harbor of Gibraltar it would be the C 
necessary to keep a larger and larger ing | 
surrounding area in friendly or ney- Italy 
tral hands. Recognizing this diff- from 
culty, Great Britain has made at- prop 
tempts to exchange her fortified rock troll 
for Ceuta in Spanish Morocco where vess¢ 
sufficient surrounding territory rons 
might be available to establish a to in 
large air and supply base. Ever 
Malta, even though it is 1,000 sea creas 
miles from Gibraltar, has long been Aust 
used as the principal base the t 
for the British Mediterra- per ¢ 
nean fleet because of its Medi 

well protected harbor. kept 
But this island is now an stead 
easy target for planes ships 

from the air bases in Sici- tion 
ly. In spite of this fact, Afric 


Malta is being reinforced, Th 
and new air fields are be- 


; displ 
ing constructed. But mili- tack 
tary and naval strategists well 
ask the question whether fensé 
Britain can _ successfully ing | 
overcome such drawbacks aircr 
as the necessity for im- and 
porting much of the neat 
island’s food supply and that. 
of repressing the pro-Ital- as , 
ian sentiment among the lic 
native population. * li: 
In the eastern end of that: 
the Mediterranean Great 
ewe pare 
Britain faces the problem 
ap ag stron 
of establishing a first- : 
- tenti 
class base which would fleet 
be beyond the range of pen 
Italian planes from Libya 
and the Dodecanese. Hai- —— 


fa and Alexandria can 

only be considered sec- 

ondary bases as the for- 

mer has inadequate har- 

bor facilities, and the 

latter is now a port in an 
independent state. The British Ad- 
miralty may develop a base on the 
Island of Cyprus, which is 240 miles 
from the nearest Italian territory. : 
This island is large enough to accom- a 
modate a larger force than the Ital- 
ians can maintain at Leros. From 
such a base Britain might success- 
fully divide the Italian forces in the 
Mediterranean by cutting off the 
Dodecanese and possibly Libya. In a 
similar way the reinforcement of 
Aden and the control of the Suez 
Canal might successfully isolate 
Italy’s East African colonies from 
any contact with the Italian main- 
land. 

The increasing strength of Italy in 
the Mediterranean has led to a sharp 
division of opinion among British 
strategists as to the most successful 
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course to be followed in the event of 
actual hostilities. On the one hand, 
there is the group who would aban- 
don the Mediterranean trade route 
and send all British shipping around 
the Cape, in the meantime establish- 
ing a long-range blockade against 
Italy from Gibraltar in the west and 
from Aden in the east. These experts 
propose defense of the British con- 
trolled territories by small naval 
vessels, submarines and air squad- 
rons designed to resist invasion, or 
to initiate sudden harassing attacks. 
Even though this proposal would in- 
crease the length of the voyage to 
Australian ports by 10 per cent and 
the trip to the ports of India by 80 
per cent, its advocates claim that the 
Mediterranean sea lane cannot be 
kept open in any case. Therefore, in- 
stead of the expenditure on capital 
ships, they recommend the construc- 
tion of defenses along the shores of 
Africa. 

The opposing group of strategists 
dispute the effectiveness of aerial at- 
tack on protected ships and bases 
well equipped with anti-aircraft de- 
fenses. They believe that by increas- 
ing the offensive power and anti- 
aircraft equipment of both warships 
and bases, these can be made such 
unattractive targets for bombing 
that an enemy would think twice be- 
fore attacking them. The present 
policy of the Admiralty seems to be 
in line with this position; namely, 
that the presence of a large navy pre- 
pared for offensive action is the 
strongest possible deterrent to a po- 
tential foe. Only such a full battle 
fleet could defend Britain’s Mediter- 
ranean interests against an enemy, 
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one which could be used in a coordi- 
nated sea and air attack to paralyze 
an opponent at the beginning of the 
conflict. 


British Diplomacy 


During these recent years of ten- 
sion the British Foreign Office has 
not been idle. Consistent efforts have 
been made to strengthen London’s 
diplomatic position in the eastern 
Mediterranean. Since the World War 
Britain has been faced with national 
unrest in Egypt. Her control of the 
country rested upon a doubtful legal 
foundation, and the danger of loss of 
this control at some critical moment 
became obvious. After prolonged ne- 
gotiations, a new treaty was effected 
with Egypt in August, 1936. 

By the terms of this treaty, British 
military occupation of the country 
came to an end, and Egypt was rec- 
ognized as a sovereign, independent 
state. The two countries agreed to 
act as allies in case of war. In an 
emergency Egypt is to furnish all the 
assistance in its power, including the 
use of ports, airdromes, and means 
of communication. Until it is agreed 
that Egypt can guarantee the secur- 
ity of the Suez Canal, Great Britain 
is allowed to maintain 10,000 troops 
and 400 airplane pilots in the canal 
zone. 

On its part, Egypt will construct 
strategic roads, railways and air- 
fields, and agrees to convert its army 
into a mechanized foree of 20,000 
men trained by British advisers and 
using British equipment. 

In another area also diplomacy has 
weakened the Italian position. As a 
result of a conference called by Tur- 


key, new rules have been laid down 
for the regulation of the Dardanelles. 
These rules permit the refortification 
of the straits by Turkey. But a guar- 
antee is given that naval vessels of 
Black Sea powers may pass through 
the straits in time of war when Tur- 
key is not a belligerent, if the vessels 
are fulfilling League obligations, and 
in case assistance is being given to a 
victim of aggression. When Turkey 
is at war, it has the power to regulate 
the passage of warships through the 
straits at its discretion. 

Italy has been quick to realize that 
as a result of these rules the Soviet 
navy may now become an adversary 
in the Mediterranean during a 
League war against an aggressor. To 
both Italy and Great Britain a fa- 
vorable relationship with Turkey 
would be an advantage because of 
its power to control naval traffic 
through the straits in time of crisis. 





THIRD POWER INTERESTS 





Mussolini has asserted that with 
the conquest of Ethiopia Italy has 
become a satisfied power, but still 
fear of his ambitions with respect to 
Spain disturbs not only Great Brit- 
ain but France. France, like Britain, 
is vitally concerned in any change of 
the status quo which would affect 
its imperial communications. The 
French realize that in time of war 
their manpower is outnumbered al- 
most 2 to 1 by the new and greater 
Germany, and that their military 
forces must be supplemented by na- 
tive troops from North-African colo- 
nies. Italian operations could cut 














squarely across the shortest route for 
the transfer of such troops. France, 
therefore, has sought an alternative 
route by way of the Atlantic, which 
requires 600 additional sea miles of 
travel. Roads and a railroad have 
been constructed from Algeria and 
Tunis to Casablanca on the Moroccan 
coast, where troops and supplies may 
be loaded for Atlantic ports. 


But if the Fascist powers secure a 
foothold in the Balearic Islands or in 
northwest Africa, French communi- 
cations would be threatened even 
more directly than those of Britain. 
French interests in the eastern Medi- 
terranean are parallel to those of 
Great Britain. These include free- 
dom of communication with Mada- 
gascar and Indo-China, French pres- 
tige among the Moslem nations, and 
a desire to check the spread of Ger- 
man influence through southeastern 
Europe. 


The Clash of Interests in Spain 


From the foregoing analysis, it is 
easy to see the significance of the 
civil war in Spain and how closely 
the outcome is related to the situa- 
tion in the Mediterranean. Theoreti- 
cally, there has been a non-interven- 
tion agreement among 27 European 
states. But all nations have recog- 
nized that on the one side arms and 
men have been provided to Franco 
by Germany and Italy, while on the 
other the Soviet Union has rendered 
assistance to the Loyalist cause. 

British policy with regard to Spain 
has been well described by Vera 
Micheles Dean in her recent pam- 
phlet Europe in Crisis. She says in 
part: 

“Confronted with the prospects of in- 
tervention in Spain by the rival camps 
of fascism and communism, Britain 
and France strove to follow a middle 
course. Refusing tg sell arms to the 
Loyalists, they also resisted Italo-Ger- 
man demands for recognition of Gen- 
eral Franco as a belligerent. In Britain 
the Conservatives feared communism 
more than fascism; while public opin- 
ion, irrespective of party lines, was re- 
luctant to make a clear-cut choice be- 
tween two ideologies which seemed 
equally hostile to democracy. Having 
burned its fingers in the Ethiopian af- 
fair, Britain wanted to avoid further 
entanglements, and preferred to follow 
a cautious policy of ‘peace at any price’ 
until it had completed its rearmament 
program.” 

Meantime in France, “M. Blum as- 
sured his followers that only by a poli- 
cy of non-intervention — detrimental 
as it would be to the Loyalist cause— 
could prevent Germany and Italy from 
coming openly to the assistance of the 
Rebels and precipitating a European 
conflict. .. . The two democracies be- 
lieved that Italy was dissipating its 
military and economic resources by 
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farflung expeditions. They preferred 
to let the Spanish fire burn itself out 
rather than risk the danger of general 
conflagration by trying to quench it.” 

While Italy has repeatedly dis- 
claimed any intention of acquiring 
Spanish territory — notably in her 
gentlemen’s agreement with Great 
Britain of January, 1937—neverthe- 
less Britain and France have contin- 
ued to be concerned over the threat 
to the Balearics. The French govern- 
ment has feared that the Italians, 
who are already using Majorca as a 
base for air raids on Barcelona and 
Valencia, may try to seize Minorca, 
thus further threatening French 
communications with North Africa. 

To quote Mrs. Dean again: 

“The British, believing that time, 
money and natural resources were on 
the side of the democracies provided 
no one accidentally upset the Euro- 
pean applecart, tried to wean Italy 
away from Germany by a general 
Anglo-Italian settlement. . . . Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advances represented 
the point of view of the British Tories 
who, far from being fire-eating im- 
perialists with regard to Spain—where 
British imperial interests would seem 
to be seriously threatened by Italy— 
would prefer to have Mussolini gain 
advantages in the Mediterranean rath- 
er than see Spain subjected to ‘prole- 
tarian rule.’ Meanwhile, Britain mend- 
ed its own fences in Spain by arrang- 


ing for an exchange of commercial 
agents with the Spanish Rebels, al- 
though still withholding de jure rec- 
ognition of the Franco regime. This 
decision—regarded in Barcelona as be- 
trayal of the Loyalists—was due to the 
desire of British® industrialists and 
merchants to safeguard their interests 
in the Rio Tinto copper mines, the 
Jerez sherry trade, and Spanish iron 
ore, urgently needed for British re- 
armament.” 

Recent events may prove Minister 
Chamberlain wrong in his hope for 
an Anglo-Italian agreement which 
will stabilize the status quo in the 
Mediterranean. Mussolini may bring 


pressure upon Hitler to provide the 
manpower and equipment necessary - 
to enable Franco to win a decisivé 


victory. As the map shows, if the 
Rebel salient extending from Teruel 
to Raimundo can be extended to the 
coast, Loyalist territory would be 
cut in half, and General Franco 
would be in virtual command of the 
situation. 


In such an event, while both Ger- | 


many and Italy have given assur- 
ances they will not violate Spain’s 
territorial integrity, the possibility 
nevertheless remains that the Fascist 
dictators may secure an effective 
footing in Spain by asserting their 
influence over a puppet government 
which they have helped to set up. 
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Spring and Baseball Are Here Again 


Vacation Over, Players Buckle Down to Business 


now before a black-garbed 

figure (the umpire) in eight 
major league baseball parks will 
priskly step up and dust off the 
home plate with a whisk broom, turn 
and assume a position behind the 
catcher, and after adjusting his mask 
and chest protector, baw] out so that 
everyone in the park can hear him, 
“Batter up!” For on April 18, an- 
other baseball season gets under 
way. But right now, the busiest base- 
ball centers are the training camps 
where the big league teams get in 
shape for the long, tough 154-game 
schedule. 

The players are ordered to report 
to their training camps early in 
March. If the player is a member of 
the Chicago Cubs, White Sox or Pitts- 
burgh, then he will head for Cali- 
fornia, where these teams have their 
camps. The thirteen other training 
quarters are in the South. The Phil- 
adelphia Athletics, Cleveland In- 
dians, and New York Giants train in 
Louisiana. The Philadelphia Phillies 
go to Biloxi, Miss.; the St. Louis 
Browns to San Antonio, Tex.; and 
the remaining eight clubs to places 
in Florida. 

In camp the manager carefully looks 
over the promising rookies and gives 
every man on the squad a thorough 
tryout. If his infield or outfield needs 
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DIZZY POURS 


One of the best known gas-station proprietors 
in America is Dizzy Dean, who also plays ball. 


Tecasting, he does it then. About ten 
days after camp has been officially 
opened, the teams are ready to start 
their spring exhibition series. The ma- 
jor league teams play most of their 
early season games against each other. 
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“BUCK BENNY” LOU GEHRIG 
From baseball busting to broncho busting in 
one easy lesson. Hollywood converts a slugger. 


Acme 


One day, for example, the Chicago 
Cubs on Catalina Island will cross over 
into Pasadena for a game against the 
Chicago White Sox. A few days later, 
the White Sox will return the visit. 

Around April 9, the clubs are ready 
to break camp and head north or east 
to their home grounds in the large cit- 
ies. On the way they will stop off to 
play minor league teams and give the 
fans of the smaller cities the only op- 
portunity they have to see the famous 
big leaguers in action. These games 
help defray the expenses of the costly 
training camps. 

Let’s take a glance at the batting 
order, and see what some of these 
players do with themselves all year 
round. You know, the baseball season 
lasts only five and a half months (April 
18 through September). Each player 
has a contract with the club, and dur- 
ing these months are under orders 
from their manager to do as he thinks 
best for the club. 

But when the season ends, the play- 
ers are free to do as they please. 
Most of the players turn to regular 
off-season jobs when they hang their 
spikes up in September. For example, 
“Memphis” Bill Terry, manager of the 
New York Giants, is the manager of an 
oil company in Memphis, Tenn.; “Fat” 
Freddy Fitzsimmons of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers runs a chicken ranch, and 
Waite Hoyt is an undertaker. 

Many of the other players go on 
hunting or fishing trips, or take up 
anything that comes along. “Larrup- 
ing” Lou Gehrig, of the Yankees, 
spent his winter in Hollywood, mak- 
ing a cowboy film, Rawhide, which will 
be released shortly. Originally, Lou 
was supposed to appear in a Tarzan 
role, but after seeing him in lion-skin 
pants, the producer struck him out! 
The producer called the home run 


king down from the tree and put him 
on a horse. 

Pepper Martin, Cardinal outfielder, 
managed a prize-fighter and promoted 
fights in Oklahoma City with his wife 
in charge of the cash box. His team- 
mate, the great “Dizzy” Dean, divided 
his time between running a filling sta- 
tion in Bradenton, Fla., and playing 
golf with his pal, Paul Waner, slug- 
ging Pittsburgh Pirate outfielder. 
“Dizzy’s” American League rival for 
the daffiness title—“Goofy” Gomez— 
spent most of his time in the divorce 
courts. 

Charley Gehringer, of the Detroit 
Tigers, who was elected the most valu- 
able player in the American League 
last year, happens to be a first class 
badminton player. He’s so good he can 
make money at it. In fact, he made 
more money at badminton this past 
winter than he did at his regular pro- 
fession of baseball. And his salary with 
Detroit is about $20,000 per year. He 
is one of the highest-paid players in 
baseball. The average salary of play- 
ers is around $5,000. Rookies (new 
players) receive about $2,500. 

Another highly paid star is Joe Di- 
Maggio of the Yankees. Only three 


‘years in the big time, he draws a sal- 


ary of over $25,000. When the season 
is over, DiMaggio manages a restau- 
rant, the “Seafood Grotto,” in his 


home town, San Francisco. Joe does 
his own fishing, and customers order- 
ing fish in his restaurant, are served 
some of his own catch. 





"Wide World 
DIMAGGIO’S GOOD RIGHT ARM 


During off-season, DiMaggio runs a restaurant. 
Photo shows him eating up some of the profits. 


Red Rolfe of the Yankees, best third 
baseman in the business, and Morris 
Arnovich of the Philadelphia Phillies, 
coached high school basketball teams. 
—Rolfe at Penacook, N. H., and Arno- 
vich at a Pennsylvania parochial 
school. 
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What Job-Finders Know of Job-Hunters 


An Interview With Miss Gertrude Holmes 


ISS GERTRUDE D. 
M HOLMES is an employ- 
ment counselor. for people 
who are looking for jobs. Behind 
glasses, her eyes are keen and un- 
derstanding. Her expression is gen- 
ial, kindly, and alert. Upon meeting 
her for the first time, the stranger has 
a distinct impression that her swift 
appraisal omits no detail of appear- 
ance and manner. It is evident that 
people interest her. In college, other 
girls went to her room-mate to talk 
about clothes, but to her to talk 
about careers. I understood why, for 
her vigorous and intelligent manner 
inspires confidence. 
The work of an employment 
agency places Miss Holmes midway 
.between the employer and the em- 
ployee. Her job is twofold—to give 
the employer the kind of help he 
wants and the job-hunter the kind 
of work he is suited for. Success is 
hers only when she satisfies both. 
When I asked her how long she 
had been in this kind of work, she 
said, “I’ve been placing people for 
fourteen years. One of my main con- 
clusions is that most young people 
don’t know how to go about getting 
a job. They don’t know the kind of 
equipment they need for the pur- 
pose. They don’t know what their 
own capabilities are. Dozens of them 





job if you want to keep it. 


come to me and say, ‘I’d like an in- 
teresting job,— something that would 
give me a chance to express myself 
—to do something creative.’ 

“IT ask them along what line they 
think their talents lie. They usually 
answer vaguely. They don’t know, 
but in high school they did thus and 
so. One gir] will tell me she was good 
at dramatics. Another says she thinks 
she has some talent for writing be- 
cause she wrote good themes in high 
school and college.” 

“What, then, do you consider the 
main requirements for getting a 
job?” I asked Miss Holmes. With 
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By Joan Coyne 


HIS is the second of a series of dis- 

cussions on jobs in business by out. 
standing leaders who know what is re- 
quired of young people in their fields. 
The series is designed for Scholastic 
readers who have not yet been employed. 
On March 12, an article by Natalie D. 
Baker told “What Every Young Secretary 
Should Know.” This week, Miss Ger- 
trude D. Holmes, an authority among 
directors of vocational clearing houses, 
tells what requirements a young person 
seeking a job must meet. After doing 
graduate work at Columbia University 
and the New York School for Social 
Work, Miss Holmes was a social worker 
in New York City. During the War, she 
served on the federal Social Hygiene 
Board and later became an administrator 
in the Y.W.C.A. By that time she saw 
plainly a great need for sympathetic and 
intelligent help and understanding for 
people seeking employment. Through- 
out her social work she had been placing 
people in positions, so fourteen years 
ago she made that her profession, which 
she has followed with distinction. 








the ease of authority, she replied 
quickly: 

“There are three requisites both 
for getting and for holding a job. 
They are: a pleasing personality, 
education, and experience. Every 
person who makes a success of his 
work must have all three. I can get 
records on education and experience, 
but when it comes to judging per- 
sonality, I have to fall back on my 
own knowledge of people. I try to 
look at a person as objectively as 
possible. Certain factors help me to 
form an opinion. I see the person as 
he is, and I consider what he could 
do to correct whatever obvious han- 
dicaps he has. 

“Judging a personality is mostly 
dead reckoning, but it works. There 
are certain things I notice particu- 
larly—the dress, the way clothes are 
worn, the make-up if it is a girl, the 
voice, the posture, the diction, any 
nervous mannerisms or tensions, the 
manner toward me, and the probable 
attitude toward the future job. You’d 
be surprised how often I have to 
send a boy home to get his hat and 
tell him to shine his shoes before go- 
ing out for an interview. Sometimes 
I have to be frank with girls, too. If 
a girl’s qualifications are all right 
but she wears too much make-up or 
if she is careless about her groom- 
ing, I have to check her up. I’ve sent 
girls to the lavatory to wash their 
faces before I would send them out. 
Most employers don’t object to 
make-up if it is artistically .done 


and isn’t noticeable. But a great 
many of them object to brightly 
painted finger nails. 

“The voice, the posture, and the 
diction are all very important, too, 
Most people are irritated by a voice 
that is nasal, loud, sharp, whiny, or 
die-away. They want people around 
who speak clearly in a pleasant, 
low-pitched voice. Any kind of ex- 
treme accent of the South, of Brook- 
lyn, or of the Middle West jars on 
the nerves of many people. They 
prefer a diction that is well-bred but 
not affected. 

“A good posture tells a lot about 
the personality. The ability to stand, 
sit, or walk erect and at ease makes 
a very favorable impression. On the 
other hand, employers are likely to 
be prejudiced against a boy or girl 


who stoops, assumes attitudes, or } 


slumps in a chair. Nail-biters, face- 
twitchers, finger - drummers, foot- 
tappers, hand-clenchers, hair-twist- 
ers, and fidgeters all give an 
impression of nervousness and lack 
of repose. These are all habits which 
a person looking for a job or at work 
on one should become aware of and 
correct. Poise, dignity, and repose 
always create a favorable impres- 
sion. 

“In the applicant’s manner toward 
me, I judge what his normal manner 



































Don’t take a chance in a big city with 
out a reasonable amount of money. 


is toward other people. Courtesy is & 
prime consideration, of course. No 
employer will tolerate rudeness. 
Some employers like people who are 
breezy and aggressive and who try 
to sell themselves. Others like an aif 
of modesty and seriousness. In either 
case, they will be most likely to give 
the job to the person who conveys 
an impression of self-respect and 
self-confidence. All these things are 
subtly indicated by the applicant 
while I’m conducting an interview.” 

Miss Holmes paused a moment 2 
search of an illustration, then went 
on: “If I have made an appointment 
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with a young applicant and he ar- 
rives late, I look pointedly at my 
watch and remind him that I had 
him down on my pad for three 
o'clock and he is half an hour late. 
Only good reasons, not excuses, will 
change my opinion formed by un- 
punctuality. If the boy looks at me 
blankly and says, ‘Oh, is it?’ he shows 
me he is not enough aware of the 
need for punctuality even to bother 





If you must use make-up, don’t overdo 
it, and avoid painted finger nails. 


to look at the time. At once I think 
he lacks a sense of responsibility and 
that lack will give him a wrong at- 
titude toward his job. 

“T usually tell young people going 
out for interviews with employers 
that they must be willing to do all 
that the job requires cheerfully and 
with interest and enthusiasm. If they 
are not willing, they will soon be 
job-hunting again. If the job holds 
possibilities of developing into some- 
thing requiring greater responsibil- 
ity they must be adaptable enough 
to grow up to it and take on an in- 
creasing load. They must never feel 
that having to work is a personal 
misfortune arising from having been 
born without the silver spoon. Nor 
must they ever rate themselves too 
good for the job they get. Nothing 
irritates an employer quite so much.” 

I asked Miss Holmes what educa- 
tion most employers require. “A gen- 
eral education in high school isn’t 
quite enough these days. Special 
training of some kind is almost nec- 
essary for any job. Employers can 
get trained people, and since the de- 
pression their standards have been 
higher than ever. Of course if a high 
school graduate is exceptionally gift- 
ed or intelligent, he can sometimes 
make the grade. But a year or two 
in a college or some kind of training 
school is a great asset. 

“In school people really ought to 
find out what kind of work they are 
fitted for, and then get some training 
in that field. The schools need much 
more vocational psychology and vo- 
cational training to help people in 
finding their life work. There are en- 
tirely too many square pegs in round 
holes,” 

“Is experience absolutely neces- 
sary?” I asked. “So many people 
without experience say they can’t 
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get a job without experience, and 
they can’t get experience without 
first having a job.” 

Miss Holmes nodded. “Unfortu- 
nately that’s always the dilemma of 
young people. There’s no doubt ex- 
perience is a wonderful teacher. Em- 
ployers know that, and few of them 
want inexperienced people, unless 
they have the time and patience to 
correct mistakes and to smooth off 
the rough edges. If they are willing 
to do those things, they aren’t will- 
ing to pay much of a salary, and 
rightly so. Most of my clients are 
professional people who are too busy 
to bother with inexpert help. They 
are specialists themselves, and they 
need people with some training in 
their own field for assistants. A law- 
yer who wants a secretary may not 
tell me he needs a girl with legal 
experience, but I take that for grant- 
ed in selecting an applicant for that 
particular job. 

“Education and experience togeth- 
er supply me with my records about 








Chair-slumping and careless dress won’t 
get a boy a job. 


people I’m placing. In fact, they are 
the best records I have. Some day, 
of course, the employment agencies 
will test all applicants before send- 
ing them out. They will give intelli- 
gence tests, probably, and personal- 
ity and achievement tests. When that 
day comes, of course, we shall be 
able to supply employers with all 
the data they want and our judg- 
ments about applicants will be more 
objective than they are now.” 

In answer to my question whether 
she will enroll all the people who 
come to her seeking jobs, Miss 
Holmes shook her head emphatically. 

“Some of the people who come to 
me are not qualified for any of the 
jobs I have to offer. Usually that is 
because they are lacking in one of 
the three requisites we’ve been talk- 
ing about. When I know that, I don’t 
accept them. I don’t think it’s fair to 
take their names and have them fill 
out cards, knowing I can do nothing 
for them. Either I recommend an- 
other agency which handles other 
types of people and jobs, or I send 


them to the Y.M.C.A. or the Y.W. 
for help. If I’m convinced they are 
too inexperienced for a large city 
like New York, and they tell me they 
are getting down to their last dime, 
I send them to the Travelers’ Aid 
Society. That means I’m advising 
them to go back home and get a lit- 
tle more training. I urge them not 
to come back unless they can be 
sure of enough money to carry them 
two full months. Young people 
should never be so optimistic as to 
take a chance in a big city without 
enough money. It takes too long to 
learn the ropes—where to go, how to 
get there, whom to see, and all the 
rest of the ABC’s of job-hunting. In 
fact, only those people who have ex- 
ceptional qualifications should give 
rein to their sense of adventure by 
coming to a big city for a career at 
all.” 

“What do you expect as refer- 
ences?” I asked. 

“Every young person looking for 
a job should have references for edu- 
cation, experience, and character. 
Before a boy or girl ever goes to an 
employment agency, he or she should 
arrange to have these written. Of 
course the school diplomas or rec- 
ords of that sort supply educational 
references. Many young people think 
they have had no experience, yet if 
they have earned money in any way 
at all, such as acting as counsellor in 
a summer camp or even running er- 
rands, that’s experience. The refer- 
ence of an employer on any kind of 
job is especially useful to somebody 
who is just starting on a career. The 
character reference is no less impor- 
tant. A school superintendent or 
teacher, clergyman, or a friend with 
some professional standing can usu- 
ally supply a future job-hunter with 
such credentials.” 

“Have you any check on prospec- 





The employer wants to work happily and 
peacefully with his employee. 


tive employers, so you can be sure 
there’s nothing fraudulent about 
them or their business?” was my 
next query. 

“Well,” replied Miss Holmes, “Ob- 
viously I can’t ask an employer to 
give me references. He usually tells 
me he heard of my bureau through 
some other client of mine. 

(Concluded on page 34} 
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Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea 


Captain Simon Lake, the Father of the Submarine, 
Makes Under-Water Vessels for Peace as Well as War 


By Martin Sheridan 


66 OR the last twenty years,” 
P= Lyautey, a French Mar- 
shal, “the advance of the 
peoples is merely living the novels 
of Jules Verne.” One of the favorites 
among these imaginative novels was 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea, wherein Verne recounted 
the adventures of people in a sub- 
merged boat, deep within the hid- 
den life of the ocean. Lyautey lived 
to see U-boats in operation during 
the World War. But he died before 
the latest submarine warfare oc- 
curred in the Mediterranean, in 1937, 
when “phantom” or “pirate” under- 
sea craft torpedoed and sank trading 
ships. Lyautey would probably have 
been surprised, too, to know of the 
many commercial and peaceful uses 
to which Verne’s dream-invention is 
now being put. 

When Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea was published in 1869, 
it won thousands of youthful read- 
ers, and its appeal has lasted. One of 
Verne’s readers was so inspired by 
the book that he capsized a rowboat 
at Tom’s River, New Jersey, and 
tested his staying powers in the sub- 
merged air chamber. A fisherman 
rescued the ten-year-old lad and he 
returned home to make toy subma- 
rines. Several years later he began 
plans for an underwater boat that 
could travel either on the surface of 
the sea, between the surface and the 
bottom, or on the water bed itself, 
and from which men could readily 
leave while submerged. That plan 
was postponed for a while when Si- 
mon Lake went to sea on a schooner 
and became a captain at the age 
of 18. 

Nevertheless, Simon Lake did in- 
vent the first practical submarine. To 


get the story from the only living 
man able to tell us the true facts 
concerning the introduction of un- 
derwater craft, I visited Captain Si- 
mon Lake himself. 

In spite of his 71 years, this vet- 
eran seaman has remained active on 
his many experiments with both mil- 
itary and commercial submarines. 
And why shouldn’t he, thinks Cap- 
tain Lake? He comes from a hardy 
and vigorous family. At a small party 
to celebrate his recent birthday, he 
said, ““What’s all the fuss about? You 
ought to see my dad. He was ninety 
a week ago. My grandfather lived to 
be 96 and his sister died when she 
was 102. Yes, sir, the Lakes have al- 
ways been rather sturdy.” 

Captain Lake’s interest in under- 
water boats was given a spur while 
he was in the Navy. In 1892 Congress 
passed an appropriation of $200,000 
for a submarine torpedo boat for the 
U. S. Navy, and invited inventors to 
submit plans and a bid to build such 
a boat. Lake, John P. Holland and 
George F. Baker were the only men 
to submit plans. ; 

The Board of Naval Officers ap- 
proved Lake’s plans, but as he made 
no bid to build, the award was given 
to the Holland Torpedo Boat Com- 
pany on their bid to “build and 
guarantee performance.” Their boat, 
Plunger, proved a failure and never 
made a submerged run. 

Captain Lake built a small wood- 
en vessel which he successfully pro- 
pelled by handpower over the bot- 
tom of New York bay. This first un- 
der water boat contained a diving 
compartment in which he could open 
a door and no water would enter. 
This was accomplished by first fill- 
ing the compartment with com- 





pressed air equal to the water pres- 
sure at the bottom of the compart- 
ment. 

To make this experiment yourself, 
fill a bathtub with water, then take 
a small piece of wood, large enough 
to support a small candle. Place a 
large glass jar over it and push them 
down to the bottom of the bathtub, 
It will be seen that the water will 
not rise in the jar but a short dis- 
tance and the candle will not get 
wet. The diving compartment oper- 
ates on the same principle. 


Two years later, Lake built a 
larger “sub” powered with a small 
gasoline engine. This vessel—the fa- 
mous Argonaut—travelled thousands 
of miles along the Atlantic Coast. A 
number of sunken vessels were vis- 
ited and many lost objects were re- 
covered with the aid of its powerful 
searchlights. 

Jules Verne, after hearing of the 
Argonaut, sent the following cable- 
gram to Captain Lake in 1898, proph- 
esying: 

“While my book, Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea, is entirely a 
work of the imagination, my convic- 
tion is that all I said in it will come 
to pass. A thousand-mile voyage in 
your boat is evidence of this. This con- 
spicuous success of submarine navi- 
gation in the United States will push 
on under-water navigation all over 
the world. 

“The next great war may be largely 
a contest between submarine boats. 
I think electricity rather than com- 
pressed air will be the motive power 
for such vessels, for the sea is full of 
this element; it is only waiting to be 
harnessed as steam has been.” 

After the sinking of the Maine in 
Havana harbor, Captain Lake of- 
fered the government the use of the 
Argonaut for investigating the cause 
of the disaster and for recovering the 
bodies of sailors. Navy officials were 
still skeptical and refused his aid. 

His ship, the Protector, was the 
first even-keel type submarine ever 
built. The Naval Board approved the 
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trials and a bill was introduced for 
the purchase of the ship. Although 
the Senate passed the measure, it 
was defeated in the House. At this 
time the Russian - Japanese War 
proke out and both countries sent 
representatives to America to nego- 
tiate for purchase of Lake’s subma- 
rine. Russia made the best offer and 
ordered five additional vessels. 

Captain Lake went abroad with 
several members of his crew to train 
the Russian officers and sailors in the 
operation of a submarine. He built 
a plant at Libau and another at St. 
Petersburg. 

Germany and Italy retained him 
as a technical adviser, then Lake 
went to Austria where he set up a 
plant at Pola and built the U-1 and 
U-2, Austria’s first subs. It was a 
profitable undertaking since one fee 
from Russia amounted to $750,000. 

“It seems strange that most Amer- 
ican inventors have been obliged to 
go abroad to get their inventions 
adopted,” Captain Lake said. “I can- 
not recall a single instance where an 
invention of major importance for 
the protection of this country has 
been taken up here first.” 

During the World War he built a 
number of submarines for the United 
States Navy at his Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, plant which employed at its 
peak 5,000 men. 

Captain Lake seems to have been 
the only inventor, designer or build- 
er to visualize the great advantages 
of the under-water boat in the com- 
mercial world. When his government 
contracts expired he immediately 
turned to the building of commercial 
submarines and equipment for recov- 
ering the wealth under the water. 


His boats replaced hundreds of 
divers for sponges and pearls in trop- 
ical seas. When depleted beds in 
shallow waters could yield no more 
oysters, the submarines were used to 
harvest finer and more prolific beds 
in depths beyond 100 feet. 

Australian importers of mother- 
of-pearl use small under water craft 
to harvest mother-of-pearl-bearing 
mollusks in depths up to 45 fathoms. 

“The commercial bottom-working 
submarines in their simplest forms 
are not as complicated as an auto- 
mobile,” Captain Lake explained. 
“Our Atlantic Coastal waters are 
very uniform, with few gullies or 
rocks and with a very gradual in- 
crease in depth averaging only 6 feet 
to the mile as one goes off-shore be- 
tween Cape Cod and Cape Hatteras.” 

Everything that goes up must 
come down, is an old proverb. The 
white-haired inventor believes that 
whatever goes down can also come 
up. He refers to the thousands of 
sunken vessels lying off our shores. 
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Over an area less than twenty miles 
square in Long Island Sound, he 
found sixteen sunken vessels. 

The engineer in charge of keeping 
the waterways free for navigation 
around New York revealed that 
there are at least 100 sunken boats 
in the deep hole off the Statue of 
Liberty. From a check-up of boats 
lost off the Jersey coast during a five 
year period, Captain Lake showed 
that 500 vessels have foundered 


_there. Most of,them were coal-laden, 


but others sank with more valuable 
cargoes and bullion. 

“We are now busily engaged in 
the recovery of black diamonds,” 
Lake informed me, jokingly. 

“Black diamonds?” I queried. 
“What are they?” 

The veteran adventurer replied, 
“Coal—just ordinary coal!” 

There is nothing novel in his pres- 
ent search for “black diamonds.” He 
first recovered coal from the sea 
more than 23 years ago with his pri- 
vate submarine Defender and a spe- 
cially constructed cargo sub that 
contained no machinery. The latter 
vessel was simply a steel shell with 
flood valves and hatches. Lake took 
his equipment to the location of a 
sunken barge. There, dressed in a 
diving outfit, he stepped out of the 
escape hatch onto the botton of Long 
Island sound. Over a marine tele- 
phone he directed the submerging of 
the cargo submarine. 

With it in place beside the coal 
barge, he climbed to the deck of the 
Defender where a six-inch centri- 
fugal pump had been mounted. The 
intake tube was buried in the coal 
and the discharge tube was placed in 


Right: Captain Simon Lake. Below: part 
of the apparatus which he uses for re- 
covering “black diamonds” lost by coal 
laden ships. A part of the motor ship 
Lillian can be seen at the upper left. 





the hatch of the cargo sub. Then the 
pump was operated. 

Within nine minutes, 15 tons of 
coal had been pumped from the 
wreck and deposited in the cargo 
craft. Next the hatch was clamped 
down and air was pumped from the 
surface into the carrier, thus ex- 
pelling the water. The cargo sub 
bobbed to the surface a few minutes 
later and the first valuable cargo 
ever recovered from a sunken vessel 
was towed to the home port. It costs 
about 8 cents a ton to recover coal in 
this manner, and Lake sells it for $5 
to $12 a ton, depending upon the 
type. Coal is in no manner harmed 
by submersion; instead, it is actually 
improved by it. Large coal compa- 
nies and navies often store their coal 
under water for this reason. 

You’ll probably ask now, “What 
right has Captain Lake to recover 
other people’s property for himself?” 

Looking over the international 


marine code, we find that an owner 
who desires to continue his claim to a 
sunken ship must anchor a buoy over 
the spot where it sank. If he neglects 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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Scholastic Mid-Semester Review 


bp we- accompanying questions are 
designed to refresh your mem- 


ory on some of the contents of the 
past eight issues of Scholastic. 
Mark each sentence T, if it is true; 
F, if false. You may score 50% on 
pure guess work, but if you score 
80%, you are entitled to sing, 
“Thanks for the Memory.” 


ENGLISH 


( ) Englishmen once pronounced 
night and through the way they are 
spelled. (Number 1, Page 24-E.) 

( ) Frank Lloyd Wright, regard- 
ed abroad as the genius of American 
architecture, operates a school for 
architects at Taliesin, Wisconsin. (2, 
21-E.) 

( ) The mouth of the Mississippi 
was discovered two hundred years 
before its source. (3, 22-E.) 

( ) Louisa May Alcott died 
March 8, 1888, two days after her fa- 
ther, Bronson Alcott. (5, 21-E.) 

( ) The Prodigal Parents, the 
last novel signed by Sinclair Lewis 
is in reality the work of a ghost- 
writer, George Babbitt. (4, 23-E.) 

( ) Jonathan Swift, satirist and 
poet, used to bid his friends farewell 
by saying, “God bless you. I trust we 
shall not meet again.” (6, 20-E.) 

( ) Gabriele D’Annunzio, Italian 
poet, is writing a scenario about 
Mussolini for Hollywood. (7, 20-E.) 

( ) Walt Whitman lost the edi- 
torship of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
in 1848 for opposing the extension of 
slavery into new states. (8, 24-E.) 


ENGLISH AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


( ) Newspapers compete annu- 
ally for the $500 gold Pulitzer medal 
which is awarded for “the most dis- 
tinguished and meritorious public 
service rendered by any American 
newspaper during the year.” (Num- 
ber 8, Page 6.) 

( ) Government land in the 
Northwest Territory, 150 years ago, 
was sold to real estate companies at 
66 2/3 cents an acre. (7,8.) 

( ) The Louisiana Purchase by 
President Jefferson bought us the 
title to the territory including Louis- 
iana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Iowa, North 
and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wyoming, and Montana, at a price 
of about 4c an acre. (6, 31.) 

( ) There are at least 200 agen- 
cies in this country which employ 
over 40,000 men to spy on labor 
unions and to weaken them. (5, 7.) 

( ) Our present and proposed 
naval forces are designed solely to 
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protect our coasts and harbors and 
the Panama Canal. (4, 2.) 

( ) The “sociology of knowl- 
edge” is concerned not so much with 
distortions due to deliberate intent 
to deceive as with the varying ways 
in which objects present themselves 
to observers according to differences 
in social settings. (3, 33.) 

( ) Marie Curie was the first wo- 
man to be elected to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. (2, 7.) 

( ) In assuming the leadership 
of the NBC Symphony orchestra last 
winter, Arturo Toscanini, an Italian, 
was aided principally by David Sar- 
noff, Samuel Chotzinoff, Artur Rod- 
zinski, and Mischa Mischakoff, all of 
Russian origin. (1, 8.) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


( ) From 1929 to 1936, U. S. im- 
ports from South America dropped 
10% in volume but 60% in dollar 
value. (Number 1, Page 26-S.) 

( ) While national production 
was up to the 1929 level in the spring 
of 1937, there were at least 6,000,000 
people on the unemployed list at that 
time. (2, 25-S.) 

( ) The population density of 


Belgium, in proportion to its arable- 


land, is twice as great as that of Italy 
or Germany, but less than half the 
density of Japan. (3, 26-S.) 


(_ ) In the fiscal year of 1936-37, 


U. S. relief expenditures were eyt 


from $107,000,000 a month to $49. 
000,000 a month while, in the same 
period, manufacturers increaseq 
their quantity of goods on hand 
the sum of $6,000,000,000, with the 
effect that consumers and industry 
restricted their buying at the same 
time. (4, 28-S.) 

( ) In 1934, labor turnover was 
50% in plants with less than 1,00 
employees: 30% in plants with more 
than 1,000. (5, 28-S.) 

( ) In64cities, 10% of the homes 
are without electric light, 15% with. 
out indoor toilets, 25% without tubs 
or showers, 25% without gas or elec. 
tric cooking stoves, 50% without a 
furnace or boiler, and 85% without 
mechanical refrigeration. (6, 27-S,) 

( ) Palestine is a federated re. 
public of Jewish, Christian, and Mo- 
hammedan states, under the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. (7, 25-S.) 

( ) Next to comics and the pic- 
ture pages, the most popular feature 
of a newspaper so far as the women 
are concerned is the department 
store advertising. (8, 28-S.) 

If you really want to know the correct 
answers, your teacher will find them for 
you on page I-T of the Teacher Edition, 
Unless you think you have the right 
answer to at least eighteen, you’d better 


refer to the page numbers cited with 
these questions. 








Job Hunters 


(Concluded from page 31) 


“A telephone conversation tells me 
a great deal. I get a picture of the 
employer from his voice, his intona- 
tion, what he says, and all the rest, 
just as I do of the applicant. I con- 
sider the employer’s profession, and 
judge him partly by his address. If 
he is off on a side street in some un- 
desirable part of the city I decide to 
do a little investigating. If there’s 
anything in~his conversation that 
seems the least bit open to suspicion 
I take care in sending out applicants. 
I select an applicant I know pretty 
well from former dealings. That per- 
son goes around to the employer to 
look the situation over pretty care- 
fully. This is known as ‘shopping the 
job.’ On the basis of the report that 
comes in, I decide whether or not to 
do business with that employer. 

“Another check on employers 
comes through remarks dropped cas- 
ually by people who are leaving a 
job. Most of my clients volunteer in- 
formation about people who have 
interviewed them, and all their com- 
ments are valuable to me. I ask each 
one to telephone and report after 


each interview, because all that helps 
to round out my picture both of the 
employer and the kind of employee 
he wants.” 

“How do you get your picture in 
that case?” I asked, a little puzzled. 

“Well, let’s say a girl has just been 
interviewed by a writer. She calls 
me and remarks, while she is talk- 
ing, that the author’s office is attrac- 
tive and spotlessly tidy. At once a 
picture of the gir] flashes into my 
mind. I recall that she was not ex- 
ceptionally well-groomed and that 
she had not shown very good taste 
in selecting her clothes. The next 
girl I send to that same writer will 
be shiningly groomed and tastefully 
dressed. I must feel sure she will al- 
ways keep her desk neat and cleat 
of papers. That may sound to you 
like needless fuss over a detail, but 
two tidy pecple work best together. 
They don’t irritate each other. 

“And that brings up the most im- 
portant point of all. The person who 
takes a particular job must be happy 
with his employer and with his work 
or he cannot succeed. The employer 
must be able te work easily, happily 
and peacefully with the person he 
hires.” 
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Under the Sea 


(Concluded from page 33) 


to do this, he may lose the cargo to 
any one who cares to recover it after 
a period of six months. Only a few 
wrecks of many thousands are so 


marked. 

Captain Lake’s present device for 
recovering “black diamonds” closely 
resembles a huge vacuum cleaner. An 
operdtor directs the end of a large 
suction pipe to a position just above 
the cargo. A pump on the surface ves- 
sel is started and the coal, with water, 
is swiftly drawn up and discharged 
over a screen. This drains off the sea 
water and the coal is dumped into a 
barge moored alongside. This large- 
size pump can attain a capacity of 300 
tons an hour. 

Captain Lake enumerated for Scho- 
lastic present uses of the commercial 
submarine. 

“It is used for the recovery of nat- 
ural products of the sea, such as oys- 
ters, clams, coral, sponges, and pearls. 
Japan has six subs costing $15,000 
each which are used to plant oyster 
beds.” 

He pointed out future uses for the 
under-water vessel. Tin is mined off 
the coast of Wales by tunnelling out 
some miles under the ocean. Oil is be- 
ing pumped from under the sea by 
building expensive piers out from the 
shores in California and in Venezuela. 
Placer gold is found in abundance in 
many rivers. There are approximately 
nine million square miles of lands ly- 
ing less than three hundred feet under 
water. Much of this, Captain Lake 
says, can be made to help very mate- 
rially in supporting the population of 
the world. 

Although Captain Lake hopes that 
there will be no “next war,” he firmly 
believes that the submarine will play 
a bigger role than ever before, should 
there be actual combat. Surface ships 
will be endangered in their business 
of transporting freight and passengers. 
He predicts that cargo submarines will 
carry the bulk of trade at far less risk 
than ships sailing on the open sea. 

During the World War, submarines 
were of 800 to 900 tons displacement 
and had a cruising range of 3,000 to 
5,000 miles. The latest type of Ameri- 
can submarines illustrated herewith 
displaces 4,000 tons when submerged, 
Is armed with 6 inch guns and can 
cruise for 25,000 miles without refuel- 
ing. Altogether, 278 submarines were 
destroyed during the last war, of 
which 205 flew the German flag. 

“If China had an under-water fleet, 
she would have been able to keep Jap- 
anese troopships from landing marines 
and soldiers in Shanghai last year,” 
Captain Lake pointed ut. 

Aside from his inventing, designing 
and adventuring, he has found time to 
father three children, none of whom 
IS particularly interested in the sea 
or its mysteries. He still works 14 to 
16 hours a day despite the handicap 
of failing eyesight which necessitates 
closing his eyes for hours at a time. 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 


ACADEMY AWARDS 

The month of March is an important 
one in the motion picture world, be- 
cause it brings the announcement of 
the annual awards of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. The 
awards are made at the annual ban- 
quet, which is attended by stars, pro- 
ducers, directors and the higher-ups of 
every studio, but the votes have been 
cast previously by fifteen thousand mo- 
tion picture workers, representing all 
ranks of film making. 

This year The Life of 
Emil Zola was voted the 
most outstanding motion 
picture of 1937. Luise 
Rainer (The Good Earth) 
and Spencer Tracy (Cap- 
tains Courageous) re- 
ceived gold-plated statu- 
ettes for the best acting 
performances of the year, 
Alice Brady (In Old Chi- 
cago) and Joseph Schild- 
kraut (The Life of Emil 
Zola) were voted the best 
supporting actress and 
actor, and Leo McCarey 
was acclaimed the year’s 
best director for his di- 
rectioi. of The Awful 
Truth. 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
MARCO POLO (United 
Artists. Directed by 
Archie Mayo). 

The movies have cer- 
tainly muffed this one. A 
corking good story could 
have been made from the 
adventures of the 13th 
century Venetian who 
has become known as the 
“first traveling sales- 
man.” According to the 
film, Marco (Gary Coop- 
er) arrives in China after 
a Hollywood hop - skip- 
and - jump over ocean- 
mountain-desert, is prop- 


erly impressed by the magnificence 
of the court of Kublai Khan and 
properly startled by Chinese firecrack- 
ers. But, from the moment Marco casts 
eyes on the Khan’s daughter, the story 
starts to tumble and turns out to be a 
long-winded account of Venetian-boy- 
chasing-Chinese-girl. And a very dull 
chase it is, even with Basil Rathbone, 
as an evil Saracen, doing his villainous 
best. Most of the cast are ill-at-ease as 
“ancient Chinese” and Gary Cooper is 
about as much at home in Marco’s 
shoes as a cowboy in patent leather 


dancing slippers. 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 
(20th Century-Fox. Directed by Allen 


Dwan). 


Somewhere in the credits of this film 
is the line “Suggested by the Kate 
Douglas Wiggin story.” A mere sug- 
gestion, we might add, which never 
goes any further than the cover. The 
title is the only thing you’ll recognize. 
This Rebecca (Shirley Temple) is a 


child singer, seeking a radio career. Of 
course, she does spend a little time in 
the country at her Aunt Miranda’s 
“Sunnybrook Farm,” but, first thing 
you know, she’s broadcasting on a na- 
tional hookup from the farm next door 
—this loud-speaker farm being owned 
by the head of a broadcasting company. 
You can guess the rest of the usual suc- 
cess story, and, if you don’t know all of 
Miss Temple’s tricks by this time, you 
can get a full dose of them here. There 
are several good Gordon-Revel tunes. 





W. C. Fields demonstrates a new invention. As usual, 
he puts his foot—this time the umbrella—in it! 


but you’ll hear those over the radio, 
anyhow. 


THE BIG BROADCAST OF 1938 (Par. 
amount. Directed by Mitchell Leisen). 
A big cast with plenty of big names, 

but a big disappointment, except for 

W. C. Fields. He goes through his act 

—golf and billiards—and adds a visit 

to a super-super filling station to bring 

his personal batting average near par, 
but the rest of the proceedings are in 

a bad slump. The story has to do with 

a transatlantic race between two 

stream-lined liners, but most of the 

time, twixt here and there, is taken up 
with a floor show aboard the S. S. Gi- 
gantic. We could forgive all, but for the 
fact that the producers have plumped 

Kirsten Flagstad down in the middle 

of the Atlantic, as it were, and told her 

to sing the aria from Die Walkuere. 

She sings it, and seems not to mind be- 

ing one of the performers on a variety 

hour. We call it unfair to Wagnerian 
opera singers. 
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WHICH ONE 
hasn't read 
“BOY dates GIRL” 
9 


a 

the 48-page handbook for 
self-streamlining — written 
by Gay Head who knows 
what problems beset a mod- 
ern Romeo. She gives you 
your laughs and tips in the 
same breath. 


DO YOU KNOW 


@ How to occupy your time 
while Juliet powders her 
nose? 


How to order “dinner for 
two" at a low-budget price? 


How to feel at home with a 
whole set of silverwear? 


How to get a dance without 
“cutting in"? 


How to keep your tie and 
shirt out of a color fight? 


FIND THE ANSWERS IN 


“BOY dates GIRL” 
for 35c 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
Chamber of Commerce Building 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Gentlemen: Please send me____ copies 
of “Boy dates Girl" @ 35c each; 10 
copies @ 25c each. | enclose $ 


Name 





Street 











The Milk Pitcher 


(Concluded from page 3) . 


‘He had kept his promise to Samboy; 


now he would just sink out of sight 
and stick to business. 

But Phil was heartily welcomed 
into the freshman squad. In the pres- 
ence of Samboy, he performed ably 
in a practice game. His fast ball, well- 
controlled curve and change of pace 
made the inexperienced batters help- 
less and his strange conduct landed 
him in the public eye with a bang. 


The college comic paper, The Cutup, 


had a fine time over Phil. It discovered 
that the eccentric left-hander was a 
cow-barner and it almost died of 
laughter at this joke. 

“Phil Fuller, the Milk Pitcher,” was 
the title of the piece. He was one of 
the wide-open faces from the wide- 
open spaces, the wit said, and sure 
winner of the standing broad grin. Also 
he proved the truth of the old saying, 
“Little pitchers have big ears.” 

But the result of the publicity was 
that the crowd at the freshman-sopho- 
more game was the largest of the sea- 
son. Among those present were old 
President Whitman, Professor Weth- 
erby and Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Sam- 
boy. 

The assembled underclassmen 
laughed until they ached at the grin- 
ning, gesticulating, noisy southpaw 
with the red-thatched roof. They greet- 
ed his queer, awkward windup with a 
yell invented by the sophomore cheer 
leader, a long, rhythmic “So-o-o, 
boss.” But when he had won the game 
handily for the freshmen the jeers 
turned to cheers, 

Sibyl Samboy looked at her hus- 
band. 

“And why,” she asked, “is this in- 
fant phenomenon not on the varsity?” 

“Hank can’t see him somehow, and 
if I butt in it upsets my whole system 
of government. Personally I'd pitch 
him in a game or two to season him 
and then try him on the Athens. But 
it isn’t worth a rumpus, Sib. After all, 
Fuller will be with us a long time yet 
and Donnigan won’t.” 

“Poor old Hank! I wonder what he’s 
got against the boy.” 

“It’s incompatibility of temperament, 
I guess. Hank thinks baseball is cosmic 
and Phil thinks it’s comic.” 

“And you,” said Sibyl, “Think you’re 
wisecracking on The Cutup.” 

In the next issue of that little week- 
ly there was a marked difference in 
tone. The frosh cowboy, it said, was 
showing ability as well as risibility. 
It was time Donnigan tried him out 
on the team. 

There was something inevitable 
about the Phil Fuller movement. Don- 
nigan did not want him on the team, 
Samboy was committed to keep his 
hands off, and Phil himself had no 
craving to appear in that big stadium. 
But the team was limping through a 
disastrous season and there were signs 
of disaffection among the players. The 
crowds dwindled, finances were suffer- 





ing, and the all-important Athey 
game, the schedule’s climax, wag 
proaching like the day of doom. 

Donnigan resisted as long as fy 
could, but, schooled as he was in the 
professional game, he recognized one 
power greater than players, manager 
or owners—the customer. And when 
white-haired Doctor Whitman calle 
him into the president’s office and ip. 
timated ever so gently that it mi 
be just as well to give the public wha} 
it wanted, he gave in. : 

He did not surrender, but he re. 
treated inch by inch. He gave Phil, 
uniform and let him practice with the 
team and learn the signals, then put 
him in at the end of a game that was 
already hopelessly lost. On the eve of 
the Athens contest he announced that 
he would pitch Hagenlaucher with 
Graybar and Fuller in reserve. 

Any contest with the traditional foe 
always brought out the largest crowd 
of the season, but this year there was 
a novelty in the situation. The fresh. 
men were out in full force prepared 
to make an organized nuisance of 
themselves on behalf of their favorite 
character. When he appeared on the 
field for practice they gave him a tre- 
mendous ovation. 

Just before the game started, Phil 
realized that somebody was calling 
him from the edge of the stand. To his 


great delight, this proved to be Mr. } 


Huckley who had traveled all the way 
from Branford to see the game. 

“Phil,” he said, “if you get a chance 
today, I want you to do your darned- 
est.” 

“I'd kinda hate to play against 
Athens after all you did for me.” 

“I know. That’s why I spoke. Forget 
all that, Phil. If they put you in, pitch 
as you did last year against Milltown, 
Three Falls, Oderno and Jefferson. 
Good luck!” 

“Thank you, Mr. Huckley. I'll meet 
you right here after it’s over. I’ve got 
something to tell you.” 

As he took his seat on the bench his 
smile faded and he lapsed into gloom. 
“He’s scared stiff,” thought Donnigan, 
“T won’t dare to stick him in if Haggy 
blows.” 

The score stood 6 to 5 in favor of the 
visitors in the fifth inning when the 
umpire made the momentous al- 
nouncement, “Greenwich batting for 
Hagenlaucher.” At the same moment 
Graybar and Fuller left for the bull 
pen to warm up. The next inning would 
see a new face in the box. 

Whose face? That was what all 
Sparta wanted to know; that was what 
Samboy wanted to know as he stepped 
out of the stand and walked up to Don- 
nigan. 

“Graybar,” said the coach. “Fullet 
is scared to death. I guess he’s gota 
yellow streak.” 

Samboy hesitated. The teams wert 
changing sides now and the embattled 
freshmen were booming in unison, MB 
a bass drum, “PHIL! PHIL! PHIL! 

“All right, you’re the doctor, Hank. 
But I’ll go and talk to the boy.” 

The new pitcher did his best, but he 
was a broken reed. A base on balls 
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asingle and a hit batter filled the bags, 
with nobody out, and the air was full 
of disaster. Captain Risler stepped out 
to the box as if to steady the wabbly 
pitcher; Swede Olson, the catcher, 
joined this conference, which was fur- 
ther enriched by the presence of the 
lanky first baseman, Keeler. 

Now Graybar handed the ball to 
Risler, who made a sign toward the 
bench. There was an instant of sus- 
pense, and then out of the dugout ap- 
peared the gaudy head of Phil Fuller. 

An avalanche of sound slid down 
upon the field. From the freshman bloc 
came the long, rhythmic yell, “So-o-, 
poss.” In the general confusion, Hard- 
boiled Donnigan was scarcely seen 
emerging from the dugout. He seemed 
to shrink before the wave of noise, 
then he disappeared through an open- 
ing out of the field, and out of the ath- 
letics department of Sparta. 

Scarcely anyone in the audience 
knew that Donnigan had not ordered 
the change of pitchers, nor had Sam- 
boy. It was Risler, backed by Olson, 
Keeler and the whole team. It was mu- 
tiny, it was rebellion. 

But this was not the familiar Phil 
Fuller who had laughed and danced 
his way into the hearts of the fans. 
This was a serious Phil, a gloomy Phil. 
Life was now real, life was earnest. 
He took his long queer windup and he 
threw the ball high, far too high. Olson 
made a jump for the ball, missed it 
and landed in a heap. Before he could 
recover the ball two runs had come 
over and Athens rocked with laughter. 

But so, to the amazement of the uni- 
verse, did Phil Fuller. It suddenly 
seemed to the misguided youth that it 
was the funniest thing in the world 
that he should have thrown away the 
ball and let in two runs. The infield 
laughed in imitation. 

Now the tension under which the 
team had been working suddenly re- 
laxed as if a tight band had snapped 
and brought relief. The nervous, eager, 
do-or-die spirit suddenly disappeared, 
leaving the natural instinct of youth 
to have a good time. With the utmost 
ease the pitcher and the infield dis- 
posed of the next three batters and in 
their half of the inning they began 
their climb toward victory. 

It was a strange, exciting, hilarious 
game. Phil had never played in such 
fast company before or faced such a 





murderous array of bats. He was in 
hot water half a dozen times, but he 
never lost the healing gift of laughter. 

And the team played as if baseball 
came under the head of pleasure. 

Samboy said to Risler, who sat be- 
side him on the bench in the eighth: 

“Whether we win or lose, this is the 
answer. We’re going to build a new 
idea and a new style of play around 
that southpaw. You watch our smoke 
for the next three years, Rissy.” 

Samboy now addressed the depart- 
ing warriors. 

“All right boys—last frame and two 
to the good. All you have to do is hold 
em.” 

Now it appeared that Phil had been 
saving the finest joke of all for the 
end. The season was over and he could 
take liberties with his arm. He dug 
his warts and bumps and callouses 
into the horsehide and proceeded to 
retire the side with three straight 
strike-outs, nine rowdy laughs, two in- 
formal dances and an incredible noise 
that was a hideous parody on song. 

But it was an altered and sobered 
Phil who found his old coach after the 
game and received his congratulations. 

“Were you worried, Phil?” Mr. 
Huckley asked. 

“Yes, but I was glad they let me 
play. I had so much fun I forgot my 
trouble.” 

“What trouble, Phil?” 

“Well, I got a letter from father this 
morning and my Dolly is terribly sick. 
Seems she got hold of an old paint can 
some place. Cows like to lick paint, 
you know, and it’s deadly poison. They 
don’t think Dolly will live. Maybe I 
left a can of paint somewhere myself. 
That’s what bothers me.” 

“Listen, Phil. I was supposed to tell 
you but you got away too quick. Your 
father telephoned me this morning 
Dolly’s out of danger. She’s doing fine.” 

“Oh, boy!” cried Phil and his eyes 
shone with tears. 

Down in the field the Sparta stu- 
dents, led by the band, were circling 
the stadium in that parade of victory 
which must follow every triumph over 
Athens. 

“There'll be plenty more ball 
games,” cried Phil, “but there’ll never 
be another cow like Dolly.” 





Copyright, 1929, by Howard Bru- 
baker. Reprinted by special permis- 
sion of the author. 








Old Loves 


I remember 

The sun pricking its way daintily 

Over gold capped heads 

In a classroom, 

Flying in broad flat shafts 

Through universes of suns and planets 

That wheeled in jeweled revelry 

A moment, 

Then fell to the floor in faint white 
streaks 

For the janitor to sweep up 

As chalk dust. 


Marguerite Martin 
Foreman (Arkansas) H. S. 


APRIL 2, 1938 
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The chart prepared by Pictorial 
Statistics, Inc., on “Who Is On Re- 
lief,” reproduced in Scholastic, March 
19, page 15-S, originally appeared in 
This Question of Relief, a pamphlet 
published by the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 8 West 40th St., New York 
City. Credit was omitted through an 
oversight. 


e 
Erratum: In the Round Table for 
Feb. 5, 1938, we mistakenly credited 
Eunice Holm’s piece on “Daydream- 
ing” to the Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
High School. It should have read 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota, instead. 





















HENRIK IBSEN 
By Olaf Gulbransson 


CARTOON and 
CARICATURE 


CONTEST! 


No reason why you can’t win one 
of the many cash prizes (25 in all). 


PRIZE &1OQ.00 


PRIZE 
MANY OTHER CASH PRIZES 


There’s no time to lose! Write at 
once for full information. Address 


CONTEST EDITOR 


ART INSTRUCTION 


“The Magazine that Teaches Art” 
Edited by Ernest W. Watson and Arthur L, Guptill 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


AMAZING 
FREE OFFER 


CLIP COUPON FOR NEW 
1938 DUNLOP TENNIS BOOK 
































THINK OF IT! Free 


tips on how to play a 
star game of tennis 
from a man who was 
the world’s greatest 
boy player. Famous 
Vinnie Richards—National 
Doubles Champion at the 
age of sixteen and winner 
of 30 major titles—shows 
you how. 36 action shots. 
Valuable hints on court 
strategy. Detailed de- 
scription by Vinnie of 
all major strokes. Just 
what every young 
player should know. 
Tear out and mail 
the coupon now 
for Dunlop’s new 
1938 edition of 
“STROKING 





SEE WHAT 
You GET 
1. Lifetime record 
of Vincent Richards 
2. Movie stills of 
major strokes 
3. Close-ups of 
correct grips 
















4. Up-to-date WITH 
rules of game VINNIE 
RICHARDS!" 


Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corp. 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Please send me free copy of ‘*Stroking with Vinnie Richerds’’. 


Name 





Street, 





 —= _ State. 

















LAUGHS 


Sophomorism 
“Yeah,” said the sophomore, “when 
I came here I was pretty conceited, but 
they knocked all that out of me—and 
now I’m perhaps the most popular fel- 
low in college.” 
e 


“What inspired the old-time pioneers 
to set forth in their covered wagons?” 

“Well, maybe they didn’t want to 
wait about thirty years for a train.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


A mermaid is a lucky gal; 

Her pleasure’s never pall. 

She never tries to wear a shoe 
About four sizes small.—Selected. 





OFTHE 
WEEK 


Father: “Isn’t it time you were en- 
tertaining the prospect of matri- 
mony?” 

Daughter: “Not quite, dad. He won’t 


be here until 8 o’clock.” — Montreal — 


Star. 
. 
Service is what we hope for in hotels 
And possibly obtain by ringing bells 
And tipping freely; anyhow, it will, 
Though never mentioned there, be on 
your bill. 
Service might well be symbolized by 
swarms 
Of menials in upholstered uniforms, 
Or flocks of open palms that intimate 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 
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Just find 





Av” 





10 mistakes 
in this picture 


WIN *20°° 











WE SELL 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 























Read These Rules Carefuliy 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2, Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper ten mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list sub- 
mit a completed sentence totaling 25 words 
or less, starting with the words, “Planters 
Peanuts ‘hit the spot’ because”. . . 
3, Each contestant may submit more than 
one entry. Send empty Planters Peanut’ 
bag or wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. 
Peanut with each entry, or send a hand- 
drawn facsimile of the label on the wrapper 
showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home address, city and 
state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

19th Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, April 23, 1938. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5, Prizes will be awarded to those submit- 

ting correct lists of 10 mistakes in the 
picture, and whose statements are considered 
most accurate and suitable for advertising 
and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic, May 28, 1938 issue. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 
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Service, the courtesy of simpler days, 
Is now a boast, an advertising phrase: 
For Service is like Silence, rarely met: 
The more it’s talked about, the less yoy 
get. 
—Arthur Guiterman in New Yorker. 
e 


A campaign was started for funds 
for a church bell, but the parish had 
been well drained by the installation 
of a steam heating plant, so the pastor 
sought contributions from outsiders 
He finally approached a miner from 
Cornwall. 

The miner listened, studied a mo- 
ment and asked: “Ye say ye ’ave a noo 
choorch?” 

“Yes,” said the pastor. 

“An’ noo ye want a bell for ut?” 

“Ves.” 

“An’ ye say the choorch is ’eated by 
steam?” 

ores: 

“Mon,” said the miner, “wy dunt ye 
put a whustle on ut?”—Epworth 
Herald. 


Judge: What’s the charge against this 
man, officer? 

Officer: Bigotry, yer honor. He’s got 
three wives. 

Judge: I’m surprised at your igno- 
rance, officer. That’s trigonometry, not 
bigotry.—The Lookout. 


An American was touring Wales, 
and on entering a large hotel in one of 
the Welsh towns noticed words “tam 
htab” written on the mat. 

“Ah!” he said, “I suppose that is 
Welsh for Welcome?” 

“No, sir,” replied the doorman, that’s 
the bath mat, upside down.”—Pear- 
son’s. 

® 


The lights in the elevated train had 
suddenly gone out. “Can I help you 
find a strap?” the-young man asked of 
the sweet young thing standing next 
to him. 

“Thank you,” she replied, “but I have 
just found one.” 

“Good—that’s great. Then perhaps 
you wouldn’t mind letting go of my 
necktie.” 

* 


Howlers 

In the United States people are al- 
ways put to death by elocution. ; 

What is the Soviet? The Soviet i 
what the middle classes call theif 
napkin. 

What is an epistle? The wife of a 
apostle. 

Chivalry is the attitude of a man 
a strange woman. 

In India a man in one cask cannot 
marry a woman in another cask. 
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READ 
PoPULAR MECHANICS 


FOR PROFIT OR PLEASURE 


New Inventions—Latest Scientific 
Discoveries—Amazing Engineer- 
ing Feats—Thrilling Adventures— 
the progress being made in Avia- 
tion, Radio, Electricity, Chemistry, 
Mechanics, Photography—all are 
brought to you each month in 
POPULAR MECHANICS. 


This ‘big 324-page magazine 
combs the world for the latest 
news in the fields of Science, 
Invention and Mechanics. You will 
be thrilled with the articles of 
mystery, adventure, and romance, 
combined with money - making 
time and labor-saving suggestions. 
Over 500 pictures in every issue. 


Special sections devoted to the 
home craftsman, radio enthusiast, 
and practical shop man. It's the 
one magazine every man and boy 
enjoys. Get your copy of the May 
issue today! 


Now On The Newsstand — 25c 














Advertisement 





YOUR YOUTHFUL SKIN 
A MASS OF PIMPLES? 


Take steps now to help keep your 
blood free of skin-defiling poisons 


Stop being an object of shame and scorn 
among your friends. Find out what often 
causes those repulsive-looking pimples .. . 
and get rid of them. 

Between the ages of 13 and 25 your body is 
changing rapidly. Important glands develop. 
These gland changes upset your system. Waste 
poisons from the intestines are often thrown into 
the blood stream and are carried to your skin, where 
they may bubble out in ugly, shameful hickies. 

You must help keep your blood free of these 
skin-irritating poisons. Thousands have done so, 
just by eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. The millions 
of tiny, living plants in each cake of this fresh food 
act to help you fight pimple-making poisons at 
their source—in the intestines, before they can get 
into the blood. Many get amazing results in 30 
days or even less! Get Fleischmann’s Yeast now. 

it $ cakes a day—one before each meal—until 
your skin is clear and fresh again. 
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A MASTER AIRPLANE AND 
ENGINE MECHANIC COURSE 


career training at its best at Roosevelt Avia- 
tion School? @ This thorough, practical and 
complete course qualifies you for a good position 
at good pay in an industry that offers unlimited 

opportunities to those who can deliver. 
Your Roosevele Diploma is accepted by the avi- 
ation industry to mean that you have had the 
approved training that is necessary before you 
can ge the right start <a do the 
t you. 


Complete information without obligation. he 
facts pints oye pies eigen aS 


Write Today te Dept. S$. W. 
ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 
AT ROOSEVELT FIELD 
Mineola, Long island, New York 
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cated in Allegheny foot-hills, this 
well-established preparatory school 
attracts discriminating patronage. 
Sympathetic teacher-student rela- 
tionship. Graduates succeed in lead- 
ing colleges. Business Adm. Dept. 
Sports, golf course, gym, pool. In- 
dividual courses of study for boys, 
10 to 21. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL 
Box 57, Saltsburg, Pa. 











Physical Education—Girls 
College of 
Physical Education 


SARGENT srzcicsrFezcrse 


Of Boston University. 57th yr. 4-year degree course. Unusual 
camp instruction. In cultural, educational center. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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“History-in-the-Making 


is the most vivid story 
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Pin No. Ct5 Silver plated $1.50 per Doz. Gold 
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Viescé’s nothing like BASEBAI 


for alertness 


@ Top-notch athletes are always alert—because they al- [im 
ways keep in prime condition. That is why more and more 
athletes are eating PLANTERS PEANUTS. For PLANTERS. 
not only taste goods they help you keep in good condition. 
Eat more PLANTERS for more energy. Try some now. 


FREE! COLLECTION OF 100 STAMPS 
se AND BIG STAMP ALBUML|, 
Here’s your chance to start a stamp collection absolutely FRE! 


with a 64-page album and 100 interesting stamps from all over @ ; 
world! It’s your chance to take up a thrilling hobby at no cost to 


Just mail 10-5c. Planters Salted Peanut Bags or 10 wrappers 
Planters 5c Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
we'll send you either one of these premiums free;—postpaid. If 
want both the album and stamps send 20 bags or wrappers. Start 
saving them now—and make sure you don’t miss this opportunity.” 


; ADVANCED COLLECTORS: See offers in Stamp Premium Catalea 
“MR. PEANUT” : FREE upon request. 
U 


S Pat. oF IMPORTANT: 10-5c Salted Peanut Bags or 10-5c Jumbo Block 
= appers are good for Planters PAINT BOOK; bags good for PA 
BOOK are good for stamps and album. 


Stamp a 








F 64-pages. spaces Hoh OE 
100 Oifferent Foreign Stamps stamps, also 
from Australia, Switzerland, lect Stamps.’ ; 
Germany, Canada Japan, ete. Organize A neal Club.” 
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